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We have had so few Books of Tra- 
vels, written by Americans, that it 
affords us great pleasure to see the 
number increase ; and, more par- 
ticularly, to find ourselves favoured 
with one from the Author of “ Tra- 
vels in England,’? &c. The charac- 
ter and talents of this gentleman 
make him peculiarly well calculated 
for such an undertaking. His mind 
is liberal and well informed ; and 
his happy urbanity of manners 
makes him so generally a favourite, 
that he obtains a variety of informa- 
tion which is only to be acquired 
from an extensive acquaintance with 
individuals. The success of his for- 
mer book of Travels, both here and 
in England, has been deservedly 
great; and has prepared the public 
to receive with favour every pro- 
duction of his pen. If he has any 
particular fault, it is his fondness for 
viewing every thing in the most 
favourable light : a disposition which 
sometimes carries him farther in ex- 
pressing admiration than most men 
are disposed to go with him. If this 


be a fault, it is a fault on the right 
VOL. Iv. 


side ; and we Americans, who have 
suffered so much by the malicious 
scandals of puppy foreigners, ought 
not to be displeased with one who, 
while avoiding their examples, some- 
times deviates into a contrary ex- 
treme. 


We find in the volume before us 
much interesting information con- 
nected with the history of our coun- 
try, which is no where collected into 
so small a space ; though the leading 
facts may be found in other authors. 
The battle scenes before the Revo- 
lution, though recorded, are not so 
well known as they deserve to be; 
nor are they any where well related. 

The mass of our younger men 
know little more of our early strug- 
gles with the French and Indians, 
than that such wars once tock place. 
Few of them can designate what 
battles were fought, or what heroes 
distinguished themselves in the con- 
flict. Norare the minor details of 
our ever memorable revolution, 
known so generally and familiarly 
as might be wished. ‘Time is fast 
aweeping individual 
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valour and high desert into oblivion ; 
and the men who acted a part in 
that great drama, are successively 
sinking into the grave ; leaving few 
memorials of their own prowess, 
or the gallantry of their brothers in 
arms. When our future writers 
shall search for materials relating 
to the heroes of that day, they will 
find but scanty gleanings of their 
remains. They may meet, it is 
true, a record of leading facts, but 
they will learn very little of the 
hardy spirit which inspired our 
fathers—of their sufferings, their 
privations, and their virtues. We 
want a Walter Scott to breathe into 
the heroes of his stories the charac- 
ter of our patriots ; to collect. their 
thoughts ; to delineate their feelings, 
and to describe their actions. And 
till such a man shall arise, we cannot 
be tod grateful to any one who will 
so far rise above the general apathy 
as to rescue from oblivion facts that 
ought to be dear to every American. 


In this work this object has been, in 
some degree, obtained. Its author 


has favoured us with many new facts 
in relation to the battle grounds he 
has visited ; he has given us his feel- 
ings upon these occasions, and added 
his remarks. ‘To us these details 
are the most interesting parts of the 
work ; at the same time, we entertain, 
we hope, a just value of the many 
beautiful descriptions with which it 

is interspersed ; and of the just re- 
“marks upon men and manners which 
it contains. 


The Author's account of his ride 


from Hartford to Albany, is agreea- 
bly enlivend with descriptions of 
the country, and of the people, ac- 
companied by remarks upon the ge- 
ology of particular places. At Al- 
bany he becomes acquainted with 
some of the distinguished men of the 
place, and pays them a compliment, 
which we are proud to transcribe : 


Among the gentry and professional 
and literary men of Albany, there are 
individuals of distinguished eminence. 
But, eminent men, of our own time and 
country, are rather too near for much 
minuteness of delineation. Were it not 
for the restraint thus impesed by delica- 
cy, it would be a task, by no means un- 
grateful, to draw likenesses from the 
life, and to exhibit the combined effect 
of talent, learning, and social virtues. 
An American in Europe, is free from 
this embarrassment, and should he there 
discover a mind of amazing vigour and 
activity—always glowing—always on 
the wing—replete with various and ex- 
tagdive abo hedies, flowing out in the 
most rapid, ardent, and impressive elo- 
quence, while simplicity and familiarity 
of manners were associated with a high- 
minded integrity and independence, he 
would fearlessly pronounce the possessor 
of such qualities an original and capti- 
vating man. p. 69. 


As a specimen of the high tohe of 
moral feeling which is exhibited by 
the author, we copy some of his re- 
flections at Stillwater. 


We are now on memorable ground. 
Here, much precious blood was shed, 
and now, in the silence and solitude of 
a very dark and rainy night—the family 
asleep, and nothing heard but the rain 
and the Hudson, gently murmuring 
along, 1am writing in the very house, 
and my table stands on the very spot in 
the room where General Frazer breath- 
ed his last, on the eighth of Oetcber, 
1777. 

He was mortally wounded in the last 
of the two desperate battles fought on 
the neighbouring heights, and, in the 
midst of the conflict, was brought to 
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this house by the soldiers. Before me 
lies one of the bullets, shot on the oc- 
casion; they are often found, in plough- 
ing the battle field. p. 87. 


Retiring at a late hour to my bed, it 
will be easily be perceived, that the 
tender and heroic ideas, associated with 
this memorable house, would strongly 
possess my mind. The night was man- 
tled in black clouds and impeneirable 
darkness; the rain increasing, descend- 
ed in torrents upon the roof of this 
humble mansion ; the water, urged from 
the heights, poured with loud and in- 
cessant rumbling, through a neighbour- 
ing aqueduct; and the Hudson, as if 
conscious that blood had once stained 
its waters and its banks, rolled along 
with sullen murmurs ;—the distinguished 
persons, who, forty-two years since, 
occupied this tenement—the agonized 
females—the terrified imploring chil- 
dren—and the gallant chiefs, in all the 
grandeur of heroic suffering and death, 
were vividly present to my inind—all the 
realities of the night, and the sublime and 
tender images of the past, conspired to 
give my faculties too much activity for 
sleep, and I will not deny that the dawn- 
ing light was grateful to my eyes! p. 102. 


Thus have I adverted, I hope not with 
too much particularity, to some of the 
leading circumstances of the greatest mili- 
tary event which has ever occurred in 
America; but compared with the whole 
extent and diversity of that campaign, 
the above notices, however extended, are 
few and brief. I confess, I have review- 
ed them with a very deep interest, and 
have been willing to hear some of the 
distinguished actors speak in their own 
language. Should the notice of these 
great events tend, in any instance, to 
quench the odious fires of party, and to 
rekindle those of genuine patriotism—— 
should it revive, in any one, a veneration 
for the virtues of those men who faced 
death in every form, regardless of their 
own lives, and bent only on securing to 
posterity the precious blessings which 
we now enjoy; and above all, should we 
thus be led to cherish a higher sense of 
gratitude to heaven, for our unexampled 
privileges, and to use them more tempe- 
rately and wisely, the time occupied in 
this sketch will not have been spent in 
vain. History presents no struggle for 
liberty, which has in it more of the moral 
subhme than that of the American revo- 
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lution. It has been, of late years, too 
much forgotten, in the sharp contentions 
of party, and he who endeavours to with- 
draw the public mind from those debasing 
conflicts, and to fix iton the grandeur of 
that great epoch—which, magnificent in 
itself, begins now to wear the solemn live- 
ry of antiquity, as itis viewed through the 
deepening twilight of almost half a cen- 
tury, certainly performs a meritorious 
service, and can scarcely need a justifi- 
cation. The generation that sustained 
the conflict, is now almost passed away ; 
a few boary heads remain, seamed with 
honourable scars——a few experienced 
guides can still attend usito the fields of 
carnage, and point out the places where 
they and their companions fought and 
bled, and where sleep the bones of the 
slain. But these men willsoon be gone ; 
tradition and history will, however, con- 
tinue to recite their deeds, and the latest 
generations will be taught to venerate 
the defenders of our liberties—to visit 
the battle-grounds, which were moisten- 
ed with their blood, and thank the migh- 
ty God of battles, that the arduous con- 
flict terminated in the entire establish- 
ment of the liberties of this country. 
p- 128. 


Among the many fine descriptive 
scenes in this book, we are particu- 
lary struck with that of the sun 
rising upon Lake George. 


Sept. 28.—In the first grey of the 
morning, | was in the balcony of the Inn, 
admiring the fine outline of the moun- 
tains, by which Lake George is environ- 
ed, and the masses of pure snowy vapour, 
which, unruflled by the slightest breeze, 
slumbered on its crystal bosom. During 
all the preceding days of the tour, there 
had not been a clear morning, but now, 
not a cloud spotted the expanse of the 
heavens, and the sky and the lake con- 
spired to exalt every feature of this un- 
rivalled landscape. 

The morning came on with rapid pro- 
gress; but the woody sides of the high 
mountains that form the eastern barrier, 
were still obscured, by the lingering sha- 
dows of night, although, on their tops, the 
dawn was now fully disclosed, and their 
outline, by contrast with their dark 
sides, was rendered beautifully dis- 
tinct ; while their reversed images, per- 
fectly reflected from the most exquisite 
of all mirrors, presented mountains 
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pendent in the deep, and adhering, by 
their bases, to those which at the same 
moment were emulating the heavens. 

A buat had been engaged the even- 
ing before, and we now rowed out upon 
the lake, and hastend to old Fort 
George, whose circular massy walls of 
stone, still twenty feet high, and ia pret- 
ty good preservation, rise upon a hill 
about a quarter of a mile from the south- 
ern shore of the lake. I was anxious to 
enjoy, from this propitious spot, the ad- 
vancing glories of the morning, which 
by the time we had reached our sta- 
tion, were glowing .upon the mountain 
tops, with an effulgence that could be 
augmented by nothing but the actual 
appearance of the king of day. 

Now, the opposite mountains—those 
that form the western barrier—were 
strongly illuminated down their entire 
declivity, while the twin barrier of the 
eastern shore (its ridge excepted) was 
still in deep shadow; the vapour on the 
lake, which was just sufficient to form 
the softened blending of light and shade, 
while it veiled the lake only in spots, 
and left its outline and most of its sur- 
face perfectly distinct, began to form it- 
self into winrows, and clouds, and cas- 
tles. and to recede from the water, as if 
conscious that its dominion must now be 
resigned. 

The retreat of the vapour formed a 
very beautiful part of the scenery; it 
was the moveable light drapery, which, 
at first, adorning the bosom of the lake, 
soon after began to retire up the sides of 
the mountains, and to gather itself into 
delicate curtains and festoons. 

’ At the distance of twelve or fourteen 
miles, the lake turns to the right, and is 
lost among the mountains ; to the left, is 
north-west Bay, more remote and visi- 
ble from the fort. 

The promontory, which forms the 
point of junction between the lake and 
the bay, rises into lofty peaks and 
ridges, ard apparcntiy forms the nortb- 
ero termination of the lake. 

Up these mountains, which are even 
more grand and ljofty, than those on the 
sides of the lake, the vapour, accumu- 
lated by a very slight movement of the 
atmosphere, from the south, rolled in 
immense masses, every moment chang- 
ing their furm;—now obscuring the 
mouiains almost entirely, and now 
veiling their sides, but permitting their 
tops to emerge in unclouded majesty. 


Anxious to witness, from the surface 
of the lake, the first appearance of the 
sun’s orb, we regained our boat, and, in 
a few moments, attained the desired po- 
sition. Opposite to us, in the direction 
toward the rising sun, was a place or 
notch, lower than the general ridge of 
the mountains, and formed by the inter- 
secting curves of two declivities. 

Precisely through this place were 
poured upon us the first rays, which 
darted down, as if in lines of burnished 
gold, diverging and distinct, as in a dia- 
gram; the ridge of the eastern moun- 
tains was fringed with fire, for many a 
mile ; the numerous islands, so elegantly 
sprinkled through the lake, and which 
recently appeared and disappeared, 
through the rolling clouds of mist, now 
received the direct rays-of the sun, and 
formed so many gilded gardens; at last 
came the sup, “rejoicing in his 
strength,” and, as he raised the. upper 
edge of his burning disk into view, in a 
circle of celestial fire, the sight was too 
glorious to behold :—it seemed, as the 
full orb was disclosed, as if he looked 
dowh with complacency into one of the 
most beautiful spots in this lower world, 
and, as if gloriously representing his 
great Creator, he pronounced * it all 
very good.” I certainly never before 
saw the sun rise with such majesty. I 
have not exaggerated the effect. and, 
without doubt, it arises principally from 
the fact, that Lake George is so com- 
pletely environed by a barrier of high 
mountains, that it is in deep shade, 
while the world around is in light, and 
the sun, already risen for some time, 
does not darta single ray upon this im- 
prisoned lake, till, having gained a con- 
siderable elevation, he bursts, all at 
once, over the fiery ridge of the eastern 
mountains, and pours, not a horizontal, 
but a descending flood of light, which 
instantly piercing the deep shadows, 
that rest on the lake, and on the west- 
ern side of the eastern barrier, thus 
produces the finest possible effects of 
contrast. When the sun had attained a 
little height above the mountain, we ob- 
served a curious effect; a perfect cone 
of light, with its base toward the sun, 
lay upon the water, and, from the ver- 
tex of the cone, which reached half 
across the lake, there shot out a delicate 
line of parallel rays, which reached the 
western shore, and the whole very per- 
fectly represented a gilded steeple. As 
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this effect is opposite to the common 
form of the sun’s effulgence, it must 
probably depend upon some peculiarities 
in the shape of the summits of the moun- 
tains at this place. p. 143. 


As particulary interesting to our 
readers, we shall make our last se- 
lection from the account of the at- 


tack made by the Americans on 
Quebec, in 1775. 


Every American, on visiting Que- 
bec, of course, inquires for the place 
where Montgomery and his associates 
fell This question | proposed. many 
times, without being able to obtain a 
satisfactory answer, till, in my minera- 
logical visit to the lower town, in which 
I knew that the event occurred, I re- 
peated my inquiries, till I aseertained 
the street, which, as described by histo- 
rians, passes at the foot of Cape Dia- 
mond. 

Many persons in Quebec know little 
or nothing of the event, and many more 
feel no interest in the topic. I inquired, 
in vain, at several houses and shops, 
within a few bundred yards of the place, 
till at last 1 was so happy as to find an 
individual who appeared to be perfectly 
acquainted with the whole transaction ; 
and from the precision and distinctness 
of his story, and the clear views he had 
of the ground, and of the event, I have 
no doubt that his information, as to the 
place, was correct. He was confident 
that he showed me the exact spot where 
the barrier stood, from which the fatal 
shot was fired, and the precise place 
where Montgomery and his companions 
were cut down. The place is immedi- 
ately under Cape Diamond, and was, at 
that time, as it is now, a very narrow 
pass, between the foot of the impending 
precipice and the shore ; vessels then 
were moored to rings fixed in the rock, 
some of which rings still remain, although 
wharves have been since constructed at 
the water’s edge ; now there is a road 
just wide enough fora cart; it has been 
cut out of the solid rock. The Ameri- 
can camp was on the plains of Abraham. 
Four points of attack were agreed on— 
two feints against the walls of the upper 
town, one at St. John’s gate, and the 
other near the citadel, while two real 
assaults were to be directed against two 
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other points, both in the lower town, but 
situated on opposite sides. 


General Arnold led a party from the 
plains of Abraham, around by the river 
Charles, and assaulted the lower town 
oh thatside. In the mean time, Gene- 


ral Montgomery approached under Cape 
Diamond. 


The pass at the foot of Cape Diamond 
was, probably, then much narrower and 
more difficult than at present. ‘The at- 
tempt was made at five o’clock, on the 
morning of Dec. 31, 1775, in the midst of 
a Canadian winter, and of a violent snow 
storm, and of darkness. The path, nar- 
row and difficult at best, was then so 
much obstructed by enormous masses of 
ice, piled on each other, as to render the 
way almost impassable. Montgomery’s 
party were therefore obliged to proceed 
in a varrow file. till they reached a pick- 
etted block house, which formed the first 
barrier. The General assisted with his 
own hands in cutting down and remov- 
ing the pickets, and the Canadian guard, 
stationed for its defence, having thrown 
away their arms, fled, after a harmless 
random fire. The next barrier was 
much more formidable ; it was a small 
battery, whose cannon were loaded with 
grape shot, andas General Montgomery, 
with Captains Cheesman and Macpher- 
son, the latter of whom was his aid, and 
others of the bravest of his party, were 
pressing forward towards this barrier— 
a discharge of grape shot killed the 
General, and most of those near his per- 
son, and terminated the assault on that 
side of the town. It is said that this se- 
cond barrier had also been abandoned, 
but that one or two persons returning to 
it, seized a slow match, and applied it to 
the gun, when the advancing party were 
not more than forty yards fromit. This 
occurrence has been sometimes different- 
ly related, Some American gentlemen 
who were at Quebec, about sixteen years 
since, saw a man who asserted that he 
was the person who touched off the can- 
non, and what is very remarkable, he 
was aNew-Englander. He related that 
the barrier was abandoned, and the par- 
ty who had been stationed at it were in 
full fight ; but as it occurred to him, that 
there was a loaded cannon, he turned, 
and discharged it at random, and then 
ran, This anecdote I had from one of 
the gentlemen who conversed with this 
man. 
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That there was some. such occurrence 
appears probable, and the following cir- 
cumstances, having a similar bearing, 
were related to me by the person who 
showed me this fatal ground. The spot 
may be known at the present moment, 
by its. being somewhat farther up the 
river than the naval depot, where great 
numbers of heavy cannon are now ly- 
ing. The battery stood on the first gen- 
tle declivity, beyond this pile of cannon, 
and the deaths happened on the level 
ground, about forty yards still farther on. 
My informant stated, that the people in 
the block-house, as he called it, loaded 
their cannon over night, and retired to 
rest. It so happened, and it was per- 
fectly accidental, that a captain of a 
vessel in the port, lodged in the block 
house that night. He was an intempe- 
rate man, half delirious even when most 
sober, and never minded any one, or was 
much listened to by others. Early on 
the fatal morning, before it was light, he 
exclaimed, all of a sudden—* they are 
coming, I s——r they are coming !” no 
one regarded him, but he got the iron 
rods, which they used to touch off the 
cannon, heated them, and fired the 
pieces. 

Immediately, rockets were seen to fly 
into the air, which were signals to the 
party of Arnold. that all was lost. When 
light returned, General Montgomery, his 
aids, and many others, in the whole, 
twenty-seven, (as he stated,) were found 
either dead or grievously wounded. 

Thus, I have had the inelancholy satis- 
faction of seeing both where Wolfe and 
Montgomery fell. Had the latter suc- 
ceeded, his enterprize would have been 
regarded as more gallant than even that 
of Wolfe. 

Probably the situation of the defences 
was very different then from what it is 
now ; at present, such an attempt would 
be perfectly desperate, and could deserve 
no mame but rashness. 

The memory of the transaction ap- 
pears, in a great measure, to have pass- 
ed by, at Quebec, and I can even con- 
ceive that in twenty years more it may 
be difficult to have the place accurately 
designated. It would be easy now, with 
permission of the government, to have 
an inscription cut upon the neighbouring 
precipice of sock, which is not six feet 
from the place, and | presume, were the 
request properly preferred, no objection 
would be made. 


‘¢ All enmity to Montgomery expired 
with his life, and the respect to his pri- 


vate character prevailed over all other 
considerations; his dead body received 
every possible mark of distinction from 
the victors, and was interred in Quebec, 
with all the military honors due to a 
brave soldier.”—‘t The most powerful 
speakers in the British Parliament, dis- 
played their eloquence in praising bis 
virtues and lamenting his fate. A great 
orator and veteran fellow soldier of his, 
in the late war, shed abundance of tears, 
whilst he expatiated on their past friend- 
ship and participation of service in that 
season of enterprise and glory. Even 
the minister extolled his virtues.” 

During our visit to the citadel, the 
place of his interment was pointed out to 
us. His bones (as is well known) were 
recently transferred to New-York, more 
than forty years after their original inter- 
ment, and now lie buried, contiguous to 
the monument erected by Congress, in 
front of St. Paul’s Church. 

General Arnold’s party.—In the ex- 
isting accounts of the attack made by 
General Arnold’s division, it is not easy 
fora person who is unacquainted with 
Quebec, to understand, precisely, where 
the scene of operations lies, nor how 
there was to be a co-operation with Gen. 
Montgomery. Perhaps the following 
remarks may have a tendency to render 
this scene intelligible, and especially to 
those who may seek for information on 
the spot. 

Gen. Arnold’s party entered through 
the suburb of St. Roch, which lies on 
the river St. Charles, north-west of 
Quebec, without the walls, and is an 
appendage of the lower town. Having 
been obliged to abandon the only cannon 
which they had, they passed through the 
street of St. Roch, which leads in a south- 
west direction, toward the wall, and then 
turning to the Jeft, by the Intendant’s 
palace, proceeded on toward the St. 
Lawrence, parallel to the city wall, and 
ata small distance fromit. Here it was, 
that during the march of nearly halfa 
mile, the party, with very little injury, 
sustained the fire on their right flank, 
from the walls. Without regarding this 
heavy fire, they pressed on toward the 
enemy’s first barrier, which was in the 
street called Saint des Matelots. This 
street commences in the lower town on 
the St. Lawrence, a few hundred yards 
from the passage up Mountain-street ; 
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passing down that street, and turning to 
the left or north, we come to that of the 
Matelots, (or sailors, this being the part 
of the town, which they frequent,) this 
street runs in a strait direction, for some 
way, and then turns suddenly, by a very 
narrow path, only twelve feet wide, and 
cut out of the rock, around that angle of 
the precipice, and of the grand battery, 
which looks down the bay of Quebec ; 
it then proceeds west without turning. 
At the time of the attack, this passage 
around the foot of the precipice was ex-. 
ceedingly narrow, and much obstructed 
by cakes of ice. Coming from the 
suburb of St. Roch, the first barrier oc- 
curred, before arriving at the angle of 
the street, and of the precipice ; the se- 
cond after passing it. Arnold being se- 
verely wounded, in the approach to the 
first barrier, it was stormed and carried 
by Captain Morgan of the Virginia rifle- 
men, although it was defended by two 
twelve pounders, loaded with grape shot ; 
one of these pieces was discharged, but 
killed only a single man, and before the 
second was fired, the barrier was passed, 
by scaling ladders, and its defenders fled. 
It was still dark—a violent snow storin 
prevailed, and Morgan and the other 
officers, being ignorant of the streets and 
of their defences, did not attempt the 
other barrier, till the day dawned. They 
then turned the angle of the street, 
which brought them in front of the St. 
Lawrence and of the next barrier, which 
last was entirely invisible till they had 
made this turn, when they were instant- 
ly exposed to a tremendous fire of mus- 
ketry from the barrier, and from the 
houses on both sides of the street; a few 
of the bravest mounted the barrier with 
ladders, but saw on the other side 
double rows of soldiers, with their guns 
fixed on the ground, and presenting 
nothing but points of bayonets to receive 
them, should they leap to the ground. 
Their retreat was in the mean time cut 
off, by a party of two hundred men, who, 
with several field pieces, issued from the 
palace gate, in their rear, and thus they 
were completely surrounded : the un- 
conquered barrier was in front; the city 
wall and precipice on one side, and 
the St. Lawrence and St. Charles on the 
other. 

It was a most daring attack. 

I passed several times through the 
street of the Matelots, and wonder that 


any of the party should have escaped 
death, 


We can now understand, how the par- 
ty of Montgomery and that of Arnold, 
would, if successful, have co-operated. 
At the time of their repulse, they were 
making directly toward one another, and 
but for that event, would have met in 
Mountain-street, and probably have at- 
tempted the Prescot gate in concert ; or, 
possibly, being in possession of the lower 
town, they might have assailed the 
Palace gate, which Arnold had passed af- 
ter leaving the suburb of St. Roch. At 
present, either of these attempts would 
appear preposterous, and it would seem 
that they could scarcely have proved 
successful then, unless the enemy had 
been taken br surprise. Judge Mar- 
shal’s interesting account of this assault 
will be perfectly intelligible, if it be re- 
membered that the scenes of both trage- 
dies are in the lower town, and the ca- 
tastrophes of both in front of the preci- 
pice, bordering on the St. Lawrence. 
Montgomery fell on the extreme left, as 
represented in the vignette—the repulse 
of Arnold’s division was on the extreme 
right, and none of either party entered 
the upper town, till Arnold’s troops, hav- 
ing (after they were surrounded, and all 
hope of escape was at an end) fought for 
three hours, finally surrendered. Rarely 
has more personal bravery been display- 
ed than in this transaction. p. 282. 


Mr. Silliman was occupied in 
making his tour about five weeks. 
In that short space of time, he saw 
more, and to greater advantage, than 
most travellers in as many yearg, 
He seems to have kept his mind 
constantly alive, and ready to re- 
ceive every impression which sur- 
rounding objects might afford. His 
inquisitive zeal has furnished us 
with a more accurate idea of the 
state of the people in the Canadas 
and of their Country, than we could 
have expected to find in so small a 
work so hastily put together. He is 
one of those men in whom we take a 
pride, as an American traveller ; one 
who is sure to make a favourable 
impression in behalf of our country ; 
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and to excite friendly sentiments in 
our favour. We wish all our travel- 
lers were like him; and that they 


were all able to furnish us with 
as much instruction and amusement 
on their return. EB. €. 


[For the Literary Journal. ] 


THE DECREE 1N CHANCERY. 


FROM THE PORT-FOL1O OF AN AMERICAN LAWYER. 


It was a sad day in the little vil- 
lage of S——-, when the master ar- 
rived with the decree in Chancery. 
To the inhabitants, it seemed to be 
a sentence of banishment, for its 
consequences . were poverty and 
exile. 

In a beautiful part of the County 
of D , they had founded their 
settlement at an early period, and 
had attained to the poetic happiness 
of ** health, peace, and competence.” 

Arrived to venerable age. and for- 
tified by a long experience of the 
world, they had sat down with a 
complete knowledge of the heart, 
to counsel and watch over their 
children and kinsmen. 





It was their comfort to see their 
onours renewing in their posterity, 
and to feel the glow of their own 
happy youth rekindling in that of 
their sons. By rectitude of princi- 
ple, and force of example, the young 
men were greatly influenced, and 
greatly moved. 

In their mothers, also, they beheld 
age and character. With minds ac- 
customed to early cares, and exer- 
cised by early necessities, they pos- 
sessed a deep sense of religion, and 
manners plain, but winning. From 


such fathers, and such mothers, pre- 
cept and example came with double 
force : to use a well known expres- 
sion‘ The sons were all brave and 
the daughters virtuous.’’ Until then, 
the villagers of S— had never tasted 
sorrow. In their piety of life, and 
innocence of heart, it.was a sensa. 
tion that too often follows on error to 
have been frequent or common with 
them. Good order reigned in every 
dwelling ; affection presided in every 
breast. Theirs was a constellation 
of virtues, shining forth in the com- 
monest duties of life--warming, and 
lighting, and blessing all around them. 
Indeed, to the merest observer, the 
situation of the village itself would 
have given him-a presentiment of 
the character of the inhabitants. 
Both had gathered softness from age, 
and richness from cultivation. In 
both was to be discovered the union 
of striking features—a blending to- 
gether in one harmonious effect, the 
relative and various beauties of all, 

At the foot of a gentle rise of land, 
and in the valley beneath the hills, 
which receded into boldness of form, 
and ruggedness of outline, stood 
their peaceful hamlets. ‘They were 
completely sheltered from the cold 
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north winds that came raging from 
the mountains, and as it were, 
safe from all the storms that made 
shipwreck of the world. A beauti- 
ful stream of water was seen in the 
distance, pouring down a dizzy 
height with the greatest fury, and in 
one mass of foam. From a basin 
shaded with mountain pine, and 
decorated with the beautiful drapery 
of nature, it ran toward the plain, 
refreshing the air with its coolness, 
and the eye with its wanderings, till it 
reached and was lost in the deep and 
majestic Hudson. On an eminence 
almost surrounded by the stream, 
stood the ancient church, crowned 
with a lofty tower. I never saw it 
without thinking of the truths its 
situation served to inculcate, of its 
separation from the world, and the 
necessity of the ordinance of bap- 
tism. These truths were faithfully 
taught within its walls. 

The venerable man who offi- 
ciated at its altar, possessed a 
lively eloquence, and the most un- 
affected simplicity. He had been 
their pastor ever since the year in 
which the settlement commenced ; 
and had preferred before the most 
brilliant offers, to continue with the 


people he loved. It was my mis- 


fortune to interrupt the serenity of 
this lovely village ; and although I 
was forced to it by the “ sternness of 
unrelenting duty,’ yet until I heard 
the clergyman, and observed his pa- 
rishioners, I knew not what a heaven 


I was disturbing. 


Whenever the Sabbath called for 
the exercise of his talents, his voice 
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resumed its strength, and his eyes 
their lustre, though his frame trem- 
bled beneath the weight of its in- 
firmities. the 
church, in themselves most affect- 
ing and eloquent, acquired, in his 
manner of delivery, a greater kind- 
ness of invitation, a livelier expres- 
sion of faith, and did not fail to 
make on the hearts of his hearers a 
deep and lasting impression. 

With such exhortations, and with 
such sermons, as fell from the lips of 
the pastor, purity of soul and inno- 
cence of life were the happy fruits 
of his ministry. Eminent in religion, 
he was also attached to literary pur- 
suits. His care extended beyond 
the pale of his church, and his taste 
directed his pupils to the best works 
in the language. 


The prayers of 


The young women rj 
had formed an extensive acquaintance Af 
with the belles-lettres authors, and 
understood the general principles of 
the most useful sciences. Lovely as 
wild flowers, they also possessed 
the fragrance of cultivation. His 
influence was felt where it was not 
seen. It is no less a proof of his vir- 
tues than of his talents, that he pre- 
served over those of his young peo- 
ple who had gone forth into the 
world, to justle and mingle with its 
crowd, a firm and decided influence. 
Even those who bad risen to rank 
and distinction, never failed to make 
him their adviser. I have lately 
been pointed to some of the best 
measures of the executive of N ‘ 
during the war, which had their origin 
in his strength and yet humanity of 
soul. But this tranquillity of life 
12 

















was mow seriously interrupted. 
While in the faithful discharge of 
his duty to the sick and distressed of 
a neighbouring town, he was illy 
able to brave the tempest and the 
storm. He fell into a rapid decline, 
and his physicians retired from the 
contest with death. But for him 
death had no terrors ; with the pro- 
foundest submission he confided him- 
self to the care of Providence—with 
a well founded hope, he awaited the 
moment of dissolution. Not so with 
the villagers of S—— ; a heavy ca- 
lamity was fallen upon them—the 
voice of weeping and wailing was 
heard. 

It was at this state of things that 
the master arrived with the decree, 
and all the wretchedness of their 
misfortunes now broke on their trou- 
bled minds. Every blessing, tempo- 
ral as well as spiritual, seemed 
about to depart for ever. 

An interview between some of the 
elder inhabitants and the master was 
had at the village inn. Then it was 
that all the strange operations of 
claims, by way of mortgage, with 
the interfering lien of judgment 
creditors, and the numerous equities 
that hang on these claims, were dis- 
tinctly pointed out. Then, also, 
they learned, for the first time, that 
large estates, and extensive manors, 
may be contended for, and lost, with- 
out any farther notice to innocent 
purchasers and tenants, than the 
mere service of a formality, without 
explanation or meaning. They re- 
tired in despair, and returned to the 
parsonage to receive the last bless- 
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ings of their dying pastor. They 
found him suddenly and strangely 
revived, as is often the case just 
before death ; and some one impru- 
dently divulged to him the secret of 
the decree. On the whole, it was a 
fortunate occurrence, for he address- 
ed them with preternatural strength, 
in a most consoling and beautiful ex- 
hortation. All the eloquence of 
mind which characterized his former 
earnestness of manner, was now 
poured forth like oil and wine into 
their wounds. His language was the 
same he ever used, but each word 
brought new and noble meanings— 
grander and loftier emotions. Earth 
was weighed in the balance, and 
found wanting, while heaven more 
visibly appeared to them full of 
riches and honour. It seemed as if 
his lips had been touched with a live 
coal from off the altar, and as if his 
priesthood was just commencing in 
the very presence of the Lord. 

He was exhausted, however, with 
his efforts—fell back on his pillow, 
and gently yielded up his spirit. 

The night that passed was to the 
inhabitants of S the most terri- 
ble they had ever known. Strong 
and affecting remembrances were all 
at once called to mind—tender ties 
and dear affections at once forever 
parted. On the morrow, for now, 
indeed, was sorrow fallen upon them, 
they were to be destitute as well as 
fatherless. It did arrive—and to the 
swoln eyes of the weepers, who had 
been watching all night with the 
corpse, alovelier morning never ap- 
peared. 
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It was in autumn—but the foilage 
had not changed, and the verdure 
preserved its summer tints. Not a 
cloud floated in the sky, and the sun 
in peerless majesty threw the length- 
ened shadows of the morn over the 
unruffled bosom of the waters. 

The brook seemed more pure and 
sparkling ; and its picturesque beau- 
ties were more strikingly coincident 
with the surrounding landscape. 
The vessels on the river lay complete- 
ly motionless ; each sail hung relax- 
ed from the mast, and their broad 
flags swept the surface of the stream. 
Every island and shore, each inlet 
and bay, was lit up with the warm 
splendours of the day, and harmon- 
ized, in hue and colour, with every 
other part of the scene. Every 
thing was still, and nature seemed to 
have cast over all things the spell of 
beauty and of silence. To the sor- 
rowful inhabitants of S , the con- 
trast between their own wretchedness 
of mind, and the beautiful freshness 
of the morning, was keen and affect- 
ing. 

The hour of sale at length ar- 
rived, and the premises referred to 
in the decree were put up amidst 
a breathless assemblage of the vil- 
lagers. At that moment of doubt 
and perplexity, a stranger dismount- 
ed at the door, rushed into the room, 
and laid upon the table a perpetual 
injunction on the sale. He received, 
in a moment, the warm embrace of 
every person in the room. It was 
my good fortune to have been that 

stranger; and to have carried to 
them those happy tidings of joy. I 
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still fancy, even at this distance of 
time, the é¢xpression of soul as it 
beamed from theif countenanceés ; 
and still call to mind the warmth and 
glow of their embrace. 

It was on inquiry after their vene- 
rable clergyman, that the principal 
events of this narrative were related 
to me with a pathos I cannot forget, 
but which, alas, I can never recall. 

I followed his corpse to the grave 
with the mourners, and we commit- 
ted it to the ground with many tears. 
Relieved from their fears of pecu- 
niary distress, their grief was pure 
and sacred—for it was devoid of self- 
ishness. We still continued at the 
grave long after the inhumation was 
completed, and in the sorrow of that 
moment we completely forgot the 
world. 

I suggested an epitaph before I 
left the church-yard, which I have 
always admired for its tenderness 
and feeling. It was adopted ; and we 
turned to depart, in sadness and 
silence. In the évening the village 
was, in a measure, restored to quiet- 


‘ness and tranquillity. The sun was 


just setting when the Master and my- 
self turned our horses’ heads from 
the little Inn. The landscape was 
distinctly marked with its evening 
splendours, and we stopped for a 
moment to admire them. The river 
had subsided from its mid-day agi- 
tation. The scenery was tinged 


with gold—the sky wore a glorious 
aspect, and like the termination of 
the eventful day we had witnessed, 
gave promise of a lovely and tran- 
*¢ And thus, from the 


quil morning. 
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i) night of the grave,” cried I to my 
| companion, ‘‘ will arise both peace 
| and consolation.” 

Thave lately learned that the in- 
scription graces an’ urn of white 
marble over the Pastor’s grave, and 
that the village is still the seat of 
imnocence and virtue. 


Accustomed to contemplate the 
rise and fall of empires, kingdoms, 
and states, in other quarters of the 
globe, we almost forget that we our- 
selves have a government to main- 
tain, or one that we may lose. While 
rf the mobs of London or Paris arrest 
| attention, and their ebullitions engage 
| the presses of the United States, a 
| revolution has been effected in a 
| country that, from its contiguity, well 
| deserves the consideration of our citi- 
i zens. Though the African race have 
Hi become a scoff and a by-word for 
their pusillanimity and treachery to 
each other, we err in assigning them 
a station, as we seem to do, so far 
| beneath the rest of mankind. It is 
| not to colour or climate that we ought 
to attribute superiority in the human 
i race ; but to local circumstances, cal- 
| culated to excite and direct the ener- 
gy of the human intellect. ‘ ’Tis 
education forms the common mind.” 











talent of a people toa desired ob- 
ject; make them to understand that 
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Direct the unshackled industry and 
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The epitaph, though often read, 
never ceases to: awaken sentiments 
of the most affectionate nature ; and 
the urn is still dressed with garlands 
on every birth-day. The inscription 
is never pronounced without tears : 
“ Thou sleepest, but we do nor forget thee.” 

Herter. 


[For the Literary Journal. ] 


HAYTI—AND THE EMANCIPATION OF THE BLACKS. 


‘all mankind are born equal,”’ and 
that the unalienable rights of all are, 
‘* life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness,” and it matters little whether 
their colour be white, yellow, or 
black—their object will be constantly 
before them, urging them on, by some 
means or other, to its attainment. We 
rejoice in the downfall of Christophe 
—so, abstractedly, we should—for 
Christophe ‘was a tyrant. We re- 
joice, also, at the success of General 
Boyer, and the republicans under 
him.—Here let us pause, and inquire, 
whether this is cause of gratulation 
to us: 

The emancipation of the blacks 
has long been a desideratum in this 
country ; but to. discover the means 
of effecting so desirable an object, 
without endangering the safety of a 
great portion of our country, has baf- 
fled the wisest and most philanthropic 
of our statesmen. A society has been 
formed, comprising much of the talent 
and resources of the Atlantic States 
from Maine to Georgia. It has been 














in existence now for about three 
years, and what have they accom- 
plished ? Why, they have sent a co- 
lony to Africa, who have perished 
by the fatal effects of the climate. 
This, therefore, must be abandoned. 
The eyes of some were next directed 
to the republic of Hayti, and a cor- 
respondence with Boyer was com- 
menced by individuals to obtain an 
asylum there for our emancipated 
blacks. Boyer’s reply was, in sub- 
stance—‘ let all of steady habits, 
who can be well recommended, come ; 
—we shall provide for such.”” Have 
those gentlemen, who busy them- 
selves in encouraging our blacks to 
plant themselves so near our country, 
well reflected upon the important 
consequences that may result from 
this step? Are they aware that the 
whole island of St. Domingo may ere 
long become a great Republic, and 
that the island of Jamaica, the states of 
Georgia, North and South Carolina, 
and even Virginia, contain a popula- 
tion that may yet, in our day, have 
wafted to their ears the dreadful 
sound, ‘‘liberty, or death ?” Are 
they certain, that by endeavouring to 
cure one evil, they are not laying the 
foundation for a greater evil? I beg 
of them not to think lightly on this 
subject :—It may be one of awful im- 
portance. It is well known that we 
have thousands of coloured able bo- 
died and expert seamen—men who 
assisted in the late war to fight the 
battles of our country—many with 
credit to themselves. Ifthe Repub- 
lic of Hayti should establish a ma- 
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rine, these coloured seamen of the 
United States would be the first, per- 
haps, to enlist under its banners, and 
draw many more with them, who, 
speaking the same language, would 
soon become efficient auxiliaries. 
Thus a force, that may annoy by de- 
predations on, if not endanger the 
peace and prosperity of, our southern 
sea coast, might be established in a 
few, very few years. 


This subject, although it seems to 
have excited but little attention here, 
has not escaped the lynx-eyed vigi- 
lance of British politicians ; one of 
whom, not nine months ago, made the 
following remarks :—this was, of 
course, before the issue of the con- 
test between the tworival powers un- 
der Christophe and General Boyer ; 
or, in other words, between the Im- 
perial and the Republican forces. 
Its termination ought peculiarly to 
arrest our attention, The writer 
says: 


It is no more than natural, that Eu- 
ropeans should feel the most lively inter- 
est in events of which Europe has been 
the theatre; and the British isles, by 
their adjacency to the principal seat of 
revolutionary ferocity, have been occu- 
pied most intensely with the scenes pass- 
ing immediately around them. The con- 
sequences left by those scenes shrink in- 
to diminished proportion when compared 
with what the intelligent are inclined to 
predict as probable, from the new con- 
dition in which a part of our species, 
heretofore considered as property—ab- 
solute property—now find themselves. 
The Negro kingdom of Hayti is one of 
those extraordinary incidents in the his-~ 
tory of mankind to which attention will 
be drawn sooner or later, if not by its 
peculiarity, yet by its importance. It 
took its birth amidst the most horrid ef 
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political convulsions ; jealousy ‘and re- 
venge were its parents ; fire and massa- 
cre were its sponsors; devastation and 
ruin were its guardians, and its tutors 
were barbarous chiefs, rendered still 
more barbarous by the keen sense of 
treason and treachery practised against 
them, from which they barely escaped ; 
and of oppression, the wounds of which 
they still retained, not skin deep, but 
deep in their flesh, In its earliest infan- 
cy, this singular community resisted with 
complete effect, the most mighty efforts 
of its mother country, imperial France. 
Bonaparte sent thither, under his bro- 
ther-in-law, and one of his ablest gene- 
rals, General Le Clerc, a force of 35,000 
men; and to this he added reinforce- 
ments exceeding 20,000. They perished. 
More than 25,000 preceded General Le 
Clerc to the grave ; and the whole num- 
ber that fell victims to the attack agaénst 
Hayti, in the short space of thirty-four 
months, amounted to 62,500. 

It isnot tothe military skill alone of 
this negro population, that this effectual 
defeat of a powerful and inveterate ad- 
versary should be attributed : the nature 
of the climate, with the inevitable se- 
verities of the service, induced diseases, 
rapidly extended them throughout the 
army, and rendered them peculiarly fa- 
tal. We have now, therefore, to con- 
template this race of blacks as left to 
themselves, and no longer compressed 


| by apprehension, or swayed by the alter- 


nations of hope and fear. : What is their 
policy, when thus at liberty? This is a 
question for the meditation of statesmen. 
What is their literature ?—and what 
character is it most likely to present? 
This rather meets our present purpose ; 
and is more susceptible of a defining an- 
swer. And yet, in truth, these ques- 
tions are more intimately related than 
the judicious have hitherto inclined to 
admit: and, because this relation has 
been overlooked in some late specula- 
tions on the subject, we shall here intro- 
duce a few words respecting it. Our 
readers know that St. Domingo, the for- 
mer name of the island of Hayti, was di- 
vided as property, between the French 
and the Spaniards; and that the French 
part of the island is that which has de- 
stroyed, or expelled its former masters, 
and assumed independence as a state. 
That portion of it to which we immedi- 
ately refer has already seen three chiefs, 
ef whom two have caused themselves to 
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be crowned as kings or emperors, have 
exercised the power and prerogatives of 
royalty, and have enacted laws and ori- 
ginated constitutions, with all the forms 
and phrases of unquestioned and unques- 
tionable monarchs. The first king was 
Dessalines, who was crowned emperor, 
Oct. 8, 1804, under the name of Jac- 
ques I. He was killed on the 17th of 
October, 1806. The second emperor is 
the now reigning sovereign, who was 
crowned June 2, 1811, under the name 
of Henry I. The character and policy 
of this chief deserves attention. 

We are not about to estimate his mi- 
litary character ; nor, properly speaking, 
that of his internal government: it is 
enough for us to recal to mind, that he 
was originally a French slave; that 
French was the language spoken by his 
masters, and by the population of which 
he is now the head; in short, French 
was his mother tongue. Yet does this 
Negro Emperor prefer the language, the 
dress, the manners, the appearance, and 
the institutions of the English. When 
commander of Cape Francois, under 
Toussaint L’Overture, the first of the 
three chiefs, he gave public dinners, to 
which the British officers within distance 
were invited; and his conversation was 
always in English, which he speaks with 
considerable fluency. His dress, when 
he dresses to please himself, is the Wind- 
sor uniform. He is ambitious to commit 
the conduct of his public institutions to 
Englishmen. Dr. Stuart has the care of 
his military hospital; he has established 
parochial schools for the instruction of 
children, on the principles of Bell and 
Lancaster; and these are superintended 
by Englishmen. In these the English 
language is taught, and tbe scholars 
read and write, and perform their exer- 
cises in this language. In short, this 
language receives every encouragement 
in the power of the king, that is calcula- 
ted to render it popular. The children 
of the public functionaries are expected 
to be well versed in English; and the 
influence of fashion, as adopted among 
the higher ranks, is even on the mind of 
a negro, incalculable and indelible. If 
any’ask, what has this to do with policy ? 
it might be asked in reply—whether the 
blue mountains of Jamaica are not visi- 
ble from Hayti, and what is the language 
of the black population on that island? 
Moreover, what language is likely to be 
spoken among their descendants, all of 
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whom must be born on the island, no 
fresh importations by which the dialects 
of Africa might be refreshed or renew- 
ed, being permitted. A more extended 
inquiry would ask also, what is the lan- 
guage of the black population in Ame- 


rica? 

«* When,” continuesthe above wri- 
ter, * the ships of Imperial Hayti shall 
display their colours in the ports of 
the United States, and when it will 
be no longer possible to conceal from 
the most illiterate slave, in the most 
remote back settlements, that there 
exists an empire governed by kings 
of his own caste, and in which sub- 
jects of his own colour are free by 
habit, by privilege, by the constitu- 
tion ; what then will be the situation 
of those countries where the slave 
population preponderates over the 
white, or even where it nearly equals 
it?” 

If this was anticipated of Imperial, 
what have we not to dread of Repub- 
lican Hayti—with a chief cunning, 
persevering, and intelligent—inured 
to hard service—and who, it has lately 
been stated in our newspapers, hasa 
personal knowledge of our country, 
having been a prisoner here in the 
year 1800? The same writer remarks 
again : 

Those who think, that when the ves- 
sels of Hayti are in condition to cross 
the Ocean, they will direct their prows 
eastward to the country of their negro an- 
cestors, have taken a very different view 
of Haytian policy fromourselves. The 
cultivation of the English language can 
facilitate neither communication nor in- 
vitation at Guinea or Congo, with the 
royal stem of Dahomey, with the Jaloffs, 
the Foulahs, the Soosees, or any other 
tribe of African population; but with 


the manacled inhabitants of the Antilles, 
of the Floridas, of the southern provinces 
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of North-America, it is a necessary pre- 
liminary to confidential intercourse. 

What steps will England take to 
create and perpetuate a jealousy in 
the Haytians toward the U. States ? 
Already have their agents insinuated 
themselves into the good graces of 
the blacks. Indeed, from the time 
that the blacks revolted against the 
French authority, the English have 
had influence amongst them. 

Well may the writer spoken of an- 
swer the question, ‘* What has this 
to do with policy ?”’ by asking in re- 
ply, ‘*‘ Whether the blue mountains 
of Jamaica are not visible from Hay- 
ti 

To the suggestion that England will 
intefere, and endeavour to excite a 
jealousy of the U. States, it may be 
objected, that if the U. States are 
in danger, the British West India Isl- 
ands will be no less so, and therefore 
such a measure would be impolitic in 
them. But to this, I answer, what 
nation is there that has had civil com- 
motions, in which Great-Britain did 
not, directly or indirectly, interfere ? 
Besides, what will she not sacrifice 
to promote the interest of her com- 
merce, and, through that, her revenue ? 

Our reflections on this subject na- 
turally lead us to the Missouri ques- 
tion, as it is now quaintly called; 
and we cannot but regret that it has 
been renewed at this time, and called 
forth such angry feelings, and section- 
al distinctions. I shall not attempt to 
enter into a discussion of this subject ; 
enough-—perhaps too much—has_1- 
ready been said and written upon it : 
or no appeal is now made either to 
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reason or candid argument : the con- 
tention seems kept alive altogether 
by prejudice, passion, and interest. 
But | will not endeavour to disguise 
that I should. be decidedly in favour 
of a prohibition of slavery in the new 
‘states, if on no other account than 
that of national policy alone. Our 
frontiers should be populated by 
freemen. It ‘is well known that 
during our revolutionary war, when 
‘Tarleton successfully overran so great 
‘a portion of the state of Virginia, he 
met with little or no resistance in the 
slave districts, and that his career 
was not checked until he advanced to 
the borders of the districts inhabited 
by freemen, who were the cultivators 
‘of their own soil. This instance 
evinces the necessity of having free- 
men on our frontiers, who, when an 
enemy is to be encountered, can 
‘meet him with a full assurance that 
‘their wives, their children, their aged 
‘parents, and their friends left behind, 
‘have not more to dread from the un- 
restrained fury of their slaves, than 
they themselves have from a powerful 
‘enemy in the field. It is hoped, 
that the procrastinated discussion of 


‘this subject during the last session 


of Congress will not be reiterated 
this session ; that the interests of the 
whole nation will be consulted ; and 
every attempt at exciting sectional 
feelings, from whatever cause origi- 
nating, will be indignantly spurned 
by the enlightened legislators of the 
nation. The present session is 
an important one :—none since the 
adoption of the federal constitution 
has been more so. Conflicting in- 
terests, on more subjects than one, 
are to be reconciled—new sources 
of revenue are to be explored—means 
to encourage national industry are to 
be devised, and old differences with 
foreign nations to be settled. .May 
a spirit of forbearance and mutual 
interest endue our representatives 
with a proper sense of the necessity 
of perpetuating this union unimpair- 
ed, as the only hope of transmitting 
to our posterity the rich inheritance 
bequeathed to us by our forefathers : 
this is the humble prayer of one who 
loves his country ; for he knows not 
—he never knew—and has no desire, 
personally, of knowing any other than 
the United States of America. 


sa 
New-York, Dec. 5th, 1820. 


(For the Literary Journal.] 
THE RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD SOLDIER. 


I entered the army at the com- 
mencement of the revolution a 
humble private soldier, and left it, 
on the establishment of our inde- 
pendence, a major and a cripple. 

I know not whether it was owing 


to my yankee inquisitiveness, or to 
any better quality I possessed, but 
wherever I wandered I contrived to 
meet with, or hear more, adventures, 
and obtain a knowledge of more se- 
crets, than any of my comrades. In- 
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deed I was in the confidence of half 
my regiment, and was the faithful 
deposit of many a love affair. 

It is the common remark of an 
old man, that times are changed for 
the worse, unlike his young days, &c. 
But these days, when men pursue 
their daily routine of business or 
pleasure without interruption, eat 
in peace, and take their rest in se- 
curity, are happily different from 
those when our food was eaten with 
** each man his staff in his hand, and 
his loins girded,”’ and when the sleep 
which nature claimed after days of 
danger and fatigue, was but the 
slumber of watchfulness. 

These various scenes, the adven- 
tures that then befell me, and which 
I witnessed around me, have filled 
my memory with recollections, the 
recording of which has often amused 
the languid hours of solitary age. 
It has afforded me some gratification 
to “* fight my battles o’er again ;” 
and should they be deemed worthy 
of notice, your attention will some- 
times be intruded upon by—the re- 
collections of an old soldier. 

It was a lowering summer day ; 
dark clouds, piled on each other, 
frowned over the earth, and distant 
peals of thunder announced the ap- 
proaching tempest, when Major 
H and Captain Seymor, at the 
head of a small reconnoitring party 
from the English camp, found them- 
selves bewildered in a thick wood, 
without the prospect of shelter. It 
was one of those extensive forests 
with which our country abounds ; but 
paths which intersected it in eve y 
VOL. IV. 
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direction, indicated that it was often 
travelled, though the confusion of 
the roads might well perplex the tra- 
veller. Taking the path they 
thought most likely to lead them 
to the high road from whence they 
had wandered, the party hastened 
on for the space of an hour, when 
they heard the gushing sound of a 
water-fall, and presently they stood 
on the side of a narrow stream, which, 
after dashing down some high rocks, 
murmured away, and was lost in the 
woods. At any other moment, 
Major H—— would have paused to 
taste the lonely beauties of the 
scene ; to mark the contrast between 
the white foam of the water with 
the dark moss which spread its vel- 
vet covering over the rocks, and in- 
hale the fragrance of the locust, 
whose white blossoms hung in 
wreaths over the stream. But he 
hurried impatiently by, for almost 
concealed by the trees stood a log 
house, which, desolate as it appeared, 
still afforded the hope of | shelter. 

A thin stream of smoke which rose 
from the chimney alone betokened 
that this miserable abode harboured 
a human being. 

Major H knocked at the door ; 
but receiving no answer, he burst 
with his foot the slender fastening. 
They entered a room which was 
dark and cheerless ; the roof afford- 
ed slight protection from the wea- 





ther, though its many apertures 
served to light the apartment. 

It was not till they had stood a 
moment in the room, that they per- 
ceived a female bending over the 
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ember which warmed the hearth. 
Her gray hair hung irreverently 
about her face and neck ; her shbri- 
velled frame seemed bent with age 
or disease, and despair was marked 
on the wrinkled countenance that 
met the officers’ view, as she turned 
to look at them ; and hastily avert- 
ing her head, muttered ‘ murder 
abroad again!’ ‘* Good dame,” 
said Major H——, “ will you direct 
us to the main road.” She returned 
no answer. The officer repeated 
the inquiry ; but the old woman did 
not appear to notice him. ‘* Damn 
the old crone,”’ he said, and placing 
his hand on her shoulder, inquired 
in no gentle manner, ‘* Woman, do 
you hear me ?”’ She raised her 
eyes—the light shone through the 
crevices of the roof full on the mar- 
tial form of the officer. The old 
woman gazed on him, and as the 
lightnings which flashed around them 
seemed to illuminate the hut, it re- 
vealed her haggard features, agitated 
by the strongest emotion. She clasp- 
ed her hands convulsively, and said, 
** Hear you!—yes—and know you 
too ; what seek you here ?—I have 
never another child.” Then appa- 
rently yielding to recollections which 
his form recalled, she busied herself 
in sweeping the hearth while she 
muttered, ‘‘ Make the best room 
ready, and get it nice dear, for he 
is the king’s officer, and we must 
honour the king—What have you 
done, foolish wench, to make your 
hands so bloody? Oh, sorrow, ‘sor- 
row—one’s own child too!” She 


shuddered, and laidher head upon 
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her hands. ‘‘ The devil take the 
hag,” exclaimed Seymor, “1 will 
try to get a straight answer, at least.” 
Coming close to her, he put his lips 
to her ear, and said, in a loud voice, 
‘* Beldame, where will this road lead 
us?” The woman awoke as from a 
trance, and started on her feet. 
‘“* Where ?” she said steadily—** to a 
sudden and bloody end ; and you,” 
she continued, pointing with her 
trembling hands to Major H A 
** you, who look strangely on me, 
man of sin, you will die in sorrow, 
and the curse of the widow weigh 





then raising her shrill 


upon you ; 
broken voice, she sung, without seem- 
ing to heed her astonished auditors, 
what seemed to be the stanzas of 
some popular song : 

Yea! many a youth with heart of pride, 
And cheek with glory flushing, 

Full low has laid at even tide 

While fast the blood was gushing. 

Thy arm of strength, and thy sabre bright, 
Nought, nought will now avail thee ; 

Gay gallant! ere fall the dews of night, 
The light of life shall fail thee. 


“Let us go,’ said Major H 
hastily, ‘* the howlings of the tem- 
pest are not worse than the ravings of 
a maniac.” The officers left the 
house in silence, and calling to their 
men, continued the narrow path 
which led from it. The storm still 
raged with the utmost violence: a 
peal of thunder, which caused them 
involuntarily to stop, was followed 
by a bullet, which, whistling through 
the trees, lodged itself in the bosom 
of Major H ; and with the noise 
of the tempest came the sound of 
many footsteps. ‘‘ That treacherous 
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hag !’’ said Major H ; ** It is the 
enemy.—F ly, Seymor, save the men. 
—Do not regard me,” he exclaimed, 
seeing his friend hesitate, ‘* | am dy- 
ing.” Seymor obeyed, and his party, 
diving into the wood, were soon 
lost to sight, except one soldier, who 
would not leave his commander, but 
endeavoured to hide him with the 
bushes while he crouched beside 
him. The American troops marched 
in sight; but not perceiving the 
wounded man, passed on. The ago- 
nies of his wound, which fear for his 
comrade’s safety had awhile sus- 
pended, now overcame Major H-—. 
‘** Thompson,” he said, perceiving 
the faithful soldier, ‘* support me to 
yon hut, inhospitable as it is.” The 
. soldier obeyed ; but the door was al- 
ready fastened insome manner so as 
to resist his efforts to open it. At 
last a sharp voice asked who trou- 
bled her.—‘* Open the door, if you 
have any pity--any mercy,” im- 
plored the soldier. ‘* You have 
come to the wrong house,”’ said the 
old woman. ‘* My master is dying,”’ 
said the man. The door was open- 
ed, while she exclaimed, ‘“ death 
is welcome.” He laid his fainting 
burthen on the bed, and endeavoured 
to stanch the blood which flowed 
from the wound. His hostess start- 
ed when she recognized the features 
of Major H , and was silent for 
some moments. She passed her hand 
over his brow, and put aside the dark 
wet locks that shaded it. ‘Said I 
not the hour would soon come,” 
she exclaimed—* Disgrace, murder, 
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threatened gallows, branded name— 
all, all, are avenged.” The dying 
man had writhed under her touch, 
and now raising his spirits, he said, 
** Who are you ?—how have | injured 
you?” The old woman opened a 
door at the foot of the bed, and led in 
the room a form of exquisite beauty. 
Every charm united to adorn the face 
which no ray of sense illumined : 
there was no expression save the 
vacant stare and idiotic smile. As 
her mother led her to the bed, Major 
H knew her, and stretching out 
his hands, cried, in a fearful voice, 
‘* Ellen! Ellen!” ‘* Aye,’ said the 
mother, ‘* you know your victim.” 
‘Oh!’ he exclaimed, ‘* for one hour 
of life to do this injured one justice !”’ 
** Justice !’* repeated the old woman 
mournfully, “can you restore her 
reason or her innocence ?”’ ‘* Cease, 





woman—torment me not with your 
reproaches.” ** Ha!” said the old wo- 
man, walking up to the bed, ** do 
you shrink ?—you could leave her 
when she lay at your feet, and beg- 
ged of you to stay, even for the love 
of God and the unborn infant that 
would be fatherless. You dared to 
do this—do ye fear to hear of it? 
You talk of atonement—how ? would 
you give us gold, whom you have 
robbed of peace ; goid—to tempt 
another spoiler ?” At that moment 
Ellen, who had laid her hands on the 
bleeding breast of her destroyer, and 
stained them with his blood, held 
them up, and looked wistfully in her 
mother’s face ; who started, and said 
in a tone of piercing anguish, ‘“‘ Just 
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so she looked when’’ 





“When deep, lJong-drawn groan from the 


what,” faintly demanded Major bed announced that the cord of life 
H——. ‘ When she murdered her was broken. R. 
babe,” was the abrupt reply. A 

EE) =s 


[For the Literary Journal.] 


Yamoyden— Tale of the Warsof King Philip. By the late Rev. James W. Eastburn, 
and His Friend. New-York. 1520. James Eastburn. pp. 339. 


The events of Indian story natu- 
rally present themselves as subjects 
for the American writer of imagina- 
tion, and are, indeed, well adapted 
to poetical embellishment. The 
light and shade of the Indian’s cha- 
racter are thrown on with a strong 
and discriminating hand. There is in 
its composition nothing artificial, no- 
thing tame, nothing prosaic :—his ha- 
bits, his pufsuits, and his whole life, 
are so far removed from usual obser- 
vation, as to be clothed in the garb of 
romance, and thus seem to flow spon- 
taneously into the language of po- 
etry. Civilization has a tendency to 
smooth down the angles of character, 
which place the individual in relief 
from the community, and by this 
means assimilates him to an artificial 
standard, created by the restraint of 
the natural violence of the passions 
and the feelings. The native of our 
forests has never been affected by this 
influence. His appetites are check- 
ed only by gratification; his pas- 
sions—in truth, ‘‘ the whirlwinds of 
his soul,” are lulled only by exhaus- 
tion. He is the creature of extremes. 
His friendship is confiding, gene- 
rous, and self-devoted. His hatred is 


deep, inveterate, and fondly cherish- 
ed. Viewed on the dark side, he has 
the characteristics of the hero of 
Homer, 


. . . eye , 
“ Impiger, viaeundus, inexhorabilis, acer.’ 


His character, in short, is such as the 
poet can délineate according to his 
most vigorous conception, without the 
fear of portraying passions indulged 
in an extent inconsistent with the 
state of society he is describing, and 
without the necessity of bestowing 
imaginary characters on historical 
personages. 

Much of their early history, pre- 
served in the traditions of the primi- 
tive inhabitants of our country, pos- 
sesses a wild and poetical interest. 
As seen through the mist of by-gone 
years, we have a grand or beautiful 
sketch, which the imagination can 
fill up without violating the integrity 
of history, and which it can modify 
without shocking our previous famili- 
arity with events, by departing too 
widely from the received prosaic con- 
Their recorded history 
opens even a richer field for the poet 
than their traditions. 


nection. 


The recurren- 
ces of the settlement and invasion of 
their country—the contrast between 
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the manners and pursuits of civilized 
and of savage life—the warm and 
bigotted fanatacism of the white peo- 
ple, and the wild incoherent and en- 
thusiastic superstitions of the red 
men-—the concerted and unintermit- 
ting attacks of the settlers—and the 
fittul, the energetic, but inconstant 
struggles prompted by the patriot- 
ism and revenge of their enemies, 
who are at once the victims of the 
sword and the pestilence, and the va- 
ried, the magnificent, and the beau- 
tiful scenery of the country, present 
occasions for the most interesting and 
ingenious development of incident— 
for the most striking and vigorous 
grouping of characters—and for the 
most splendid and glowing description 
of landscape, ever offered to the im- 
agination by the history of any people. 

The religion of the Indians must 
not be omitted, in ¢numerating the ad- 
vantages which attend poetry found- 
ed on their history. No modern po- 
et who aspires to the merit of origi 
nality of invention can employ the 
mythology of the ancients, by way 
of machinery, as it is denominated by 
the critics ; he can indeed introduce 
none but the most transient allusions 
to those well-known fables. In con- 
sequence of this difficulty, modern 
poetry has either thrown aside the 
employment of supernatural agency, 
or, peering into the unintelligible 
mysteries of the Brahmins, it has 
pressed into its service their imagina- 
tive and gorgeous, but extravagant 
and unwieldy mythology ; it has re- 
viewed the forgotten superstitions of 
ages of ignorance, and all the absur- 
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dities of witchcraft ; and all the won- 
ders of the second sight have been 
clothed in the charms of poesy. But 
the religion of our primitive tribes 
has been passed by with a neglect, 
from which its beautiful fancy, and 
the embellishment it is capable of 
conveying, ought to have redeemed 
it. The profound, submissive, and 
heartfelt awe with which the Indian 
regards the Great Spirit, whom he 
not only ‘‘ sees in the clouds, and 
hears in the wind,” but whose pre- 
sence he recognizes in the most usual 
incidents—the agency of the manit- 
tos, who are the immediate guardian 
angels of the individual—their fan- 
ciful idea of the island of Paradise, 
and the means of conveying thither 
the spirits of the departed—and the 
influence over their minds exercised 
by the prophets, form the foundation 
on which might be raised a system of 
poetical mythology, as beautiful, as 
simple and grand as ever assisted the 
inspiration of the muse, 

From its offering so many advan- 
tages to the writer of imagination, the 
history of the Indians will, hereafter, 
undoubtedly form the classic lore of 
American literature ; and we wel- 
come the poem which we shall now 
proceed to notice, as the first fruits 
of an abundant harvest. 

There is no personage celebrated 
in the history of the Indians, whose 
exploits will form a more interesting 
subject for the poet and novelist of 
America, than those of the renowned 
chieftain King Phillip. Of bold, a 
comprehensive, and enterprising ge- ae 
nius, animated by the most deep-root- 
































ed hatred of the settlers; firm and 
resolved in purpose ; intriguing and 
unsubdued, even when the tide of 
fortune rolled its wave over his head ; 
he was the most formidable enemy 
that threatened the existence of the 
infant empire in America, and held 
With the 
fate of this interesting hero, the au- 
thors of Yamoyden have interwoven 


its destinies in suspense. 


the incidents of their story. Yamoy- 
den. who gives name to the poem, is, 
himself, a fictitious character. His 
noble and generous feelings ; his per- 
sonal beauty,and, more than all, his 
exploits in war and the chace have 
** won the virgin love” of Nora, the 
young and beautiful daughter of Fitz- 
gerald, one of the original settlers. 
There could not exist in the view of 
her jealous father a fouler abomina- 
tion than the union of his christian 
daughter with one of the natives of 
the land whom they were commis- 
sioned by fieaven literally to de- 
stroy. Flight is therefore the resort 
of the lovers, and Yamoyden con- 
ceals his bride on an island in Narra- 
gansetbay. He isan ardent patriot, 
and therefore attaches himself to the 
fortunes of Philip, though then wa- 
ning and desperate. Philip is prepar- 
ing for his last feverish struggle 
against the invaders of his country, 
and the destroyers of his race. As 
the only means of propitiating the of- 
fended Areskwui, the god of war, he 
determined to offer the great human 
sacrifice, and by a stroke of policy 
he selects for victims the wife and 
child of Yamoyden ;_ by this means 


_ the only tie which bound that chief- 
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tain to the white people would be 
burst asunder, and by ‘ sharing the 
common bond of grief,’ he would be 
more devotedly attached to the cause 
of his countrymen. While Yamoyden 
is absent from his secret retreat, the 
purpose of Philip is half executed. 
Nora and her child are carried off ; 
but Ahauton, one of the party of mid- 
night despoilers, in order to revenge 
the death of his brother, who had 
been killed by Philip, determines to 
desert to his enemies, and gives them 
information of the intended expedi- 
tion. While in the act of embarking 
in the canoe which is to convey them 
to Philip’s seat, the party are surpris- 
ed by the white people, and Nora is 
rescued. She is separated, however, 
from her child, which is carried off in 
the boat. Nora is brought to the 
camp of her countrymen, where she 
meets her father, whose feelings of 
nature overcoming his religious pre- 
judices, are displayed in the forgive- 
ness of his. daughter, and the deter- 
mination to save her child from its 
danger. To accomplish this object, 
he boldly enters the Indian camp in 
time to snatch the child from. the 
hands of the priestess at the moment 
it is suspended over the flames of 
sacrifice. Meantime, Nora, escaping 
from her guardians, wanders in search 


of Yamoyden. 


Before she arrives at 


the camp of the Indians, their retreat 
has been discovered to their enemies 
by the information of Ahauton. They 
are entirely surrounded by an am- 
bush, and an attack is commenced. 
Nora views the battle from an emi- 
The Indians are routed after 


nence. 
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a feeble resistance, and Philip falls 
by the hands of Ahauton, who thus 
revenges his brother’s death. A par- 
ty commanded by Yamoyden, con- 
tinues to oppose the advance of the 
invaders until their chief runs to the 
assistance of Fitzgerald, who is at- 
tacked by an Indian. He is in time 
‘*to stay the uplifted hand,” and to 
avert the blow from its intended vic- 
tim, but too late to destroy its force : 
it falls on his own breast, and he sinks 
down a sacrifice to his generosity. 
The fond and delicate Nora, unable 
to survive so rude a shock, falls dead 
by his side. Such are the incidents 
of the story : its poetical execution 
we shall examine in detail. 

The first Canto opens with a de- 
scription of Mount Hope, and the ad- 
joining country, as seen from that 
strong hold of the Indian power. The 
calm and unlaboured flow of the 
verse is suited to the tranquillity and 
repose of the scene described. In 
the latter part, the objects in the 
view are selected with taste, and hap- 
pily contrasted. 

«‘ With all its isles and inlets lay, 
Beneath, the calm majestic bay ; 

Like molten zold, all glittering spread, 
Where the clear sun his influence shed ; 
In wreathy, crisped brilliance borne, 
While laughed the radiance of the morn ; 
Round rocks that from the headlands far 
Their barriers reared with murmuring war, 
The chafing stream, in eddying play, 
Fretted and dashed its foamy spray ; 
Along the shelving sands its swell 

With hushed and equal cadence fell ; 


And here, beneath the whispering grove, 
Ran rippling in the shadowy cove. 


Emerging frequent from the tide, 

Scarce noticed ’mid its waters wide, 
Lay flushed with morning’s roseate smile 
The gay bank of some little isle ; 

Where the lone heron plumed his wing, 
Or spread it as in act to spring ; 
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Yet paused—as if delight it gave 
To bend above the ote hos: 
Where northward spread the unbounded 
scene, 

Oft, in the valley’s bosom green, 
The hamlet’s mouldering ruins showed 
Where war with demon brand had strode. 
By — hedge and fence o’erthrown, 
And fields by blackening hillocks known ; 
And leafless tree, and scattered stone, 
The midnight murderer’s work was shown. 
Oft, melting in the distant view, 
The cot sent up its incense blue, 
As yet unwrapt by hostile fire ; 
And ’mid its trees, some rustic spire, 
A peaceful signal, told, that there 
Was sought the God of peace in prayer. 

p. 8. 9. 10. 


There is much dignity in the de- 
scription of Philip sitting in his roy- 
alties, surrounded by his council. 
Though ‘the abandoned child of 
wayward fate,” and ‘* the sentenced 
outlaw,”’ upon whose head a price was 


set, he rises superior to his misfor- 
tunes : 


——“ as of those tall cliffs a part, 
Cut by some bolder sculptor’s art— 
The imaged God, erect and proud 
To whom the simple savage bowed. 
His was the strength—the weak that sways ; 
The glance the servile herd obeys ; ' 
T: + brow of majesty, where thought 
An. care their deepest lines had wrought, 
And told, like furrows broad that mark 
The giant ash-tree’s fretted bark, 
How stormy years, with forceful sway, 
Will wear youth’s scarless gloss away. 
Shorn were his locks, whose ample flow 
Had else revealed him to the foe ; 
And travel-stained the beaver spoils, 
That sheathed his martial limbs below, 
But seemed it that he yet would show 
Even ‘mid the hunter’s closing toils, 
Some splendours of his former state, 
When in his royalties he sate. 
For round his brow, with symbols meet, 
In wampum wrought, with various dye, 
Entwin’d a studded coronet, 
With cireling plumage waving high. 
p- 23 

The council itself is described as 
reposing in that state of apparent 
apathy, in which the Indian loves to 
indulge, but which the more impatient 
spirit of Philip could not brook, 


without bis fiery soul bursting forth. 
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Silent they sate ; and etranger’s eye 
Had ieomed. in idle mood resigned 
To nature’s sweet tranquillity, 
They lay to catch the mingling sound 
Of woods and waters murmuring round ; 
That the robin caroling blithe they heard, 
Or the breeze the shivering leaves that 
stirred. 
Among their eagle plumes it played, 
And with their cinctures dalliance made ; 
But ’customed were they to control 
The cradled whirlwinds of the soul ; 
And calm was every warrior's mien, 
As if there a feast of love had been. 
p. 26. 

Philip arouses them from this state 
of listlessness, by displaying their 
wrongs in a speech of much anima- 
‘tion, and containing several beautiful 
passages. We would not, however, 
select the first Canto as a favourable 
specimen of the poem. There is not 
discovered through it, that power of 
imagination—that deep and rich vein 
of poetry, which is afterwards dis- 
played. The speeches are too long, 
and there is too little action. A re- 
capitulation is given of the events 
which preceded the opening of the 
poem, and which reduced Philip and 
his countrymen to the feeble and de- 
graded state in which they are de- 
scribed, This is intended to be pre- 
fatory to the events afterwards re- 
lated, and to explain them more 
clearly to the reader ; but it adds 
nothing to the interest of the poem, 


and is little required for the sake of 


‘propriety. The object for which it 


is introduced, however proper in a 
regular history, seems unnecessary in 
works of poetry. 

The second Canto commences with 
a beautiful description of evening, 
and of the varied colouring on the 
face of nature produced by the set- 


ting sun. We select from it the fol- 
lowing passage : 


Broad Narraganset’s bosom blue 

Has shone with every varying hue : 
The mystic alchemy of even, 

Its rich delusions all has given. 

The silvery sheet unbounded spread, 
First melting from the waters fled ; 
Next the wide path of beaten gold, 
Flashing with fiery sparkles rolled ; 
As all its gorgeous glories died, 

An amber tinge blushed o'er the tide : 
Faint and more faint, as more remote, 
The lessening ripples peaceful float : 
And now, one ruby line alene 
Trembles—is paler—and is gone ; 
And from the blue wave fades away 
The last life-tint of dying day ! 

In darkness veiled, was seen no more 
Connanicut’s extended shore ; 

Each little isle, with bosom green, 
Descending mists impervious screen : 
One gloomy shade o’er all the woods 
Of forest fringed Aquetnet broods ; 
Where solemn oak was seen before 
Beside the rival sycamore ; 

Or pine and cedar lined the height, 
All in one livery brown were dight. 


p. 57, 58. 

We have in this Canto two exam- 
ples of the powers of the authors in 
that department of poetry, the tender 
and pathetic song. The first one is 
addressed by Nora to her sleeping 
babe. There runs through it a 
charming softness, a delicacy of im- 
agery, and an affecting tenderness ; 
but our limits will not allow us to 
quote at length all that presses on us 
for notice, and we must pass it by 
with this commendation :—Yamoy- 
den, to soothe the agitated mind of 
Nora, indulges his fancy in describing 
a home in happier lands, where they 
may live in peaceful security. It is 
the beau ideal of Indian happiness, 
and the keeping of the picture is per- 
fect. 


Yet may we find some lovely plain, 
A ols | within itself our own, 
Encircled by a mountain chain, 
Whose crests eternal forests crown ; 
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While through the midst, serene and slow, 
A gently winding stream shall flow. 
Those woods, whose undisputed sway 
The buskined hunter genii keep— 

That stream whose banks, in guileful play, 
Behold the wily red fox leap 

To snare the sportive birds, whose fate 
Those treacherous gambols proves too 

late :— 

Those scenes no warwhoop shall assail : 
The vines untrod shall clothe the vale, 
Thick mantling with their cheerful hues, 
And clustering with their purple store ; 
From the full bark the bentyl juice 

Its gushing treasures round shall pour ; 
There melons with their varying dye, 
Shall bask beneath a milder sky ; 

The plumed maize, with shapely blade, 
Shall stand like marshalled host arrayed. 
Oh ! there the tranquil hours shall flow 
Calm as the glassy wave below: 
Remembrance of past griefs shall cease 

In the Sweet bosom of that peace, 
Yielding rich streams of comfort blest, 
Like balmy fountains of the west, 

Which Spirits gift by healing charm, 
With unction meet for every harm. 

p. 70, 71. 


The other song to which we have 
alluded, ‘‘ The Green Isle of Lovers,”’ 
we will present to our readers. The 
imagery is purely Indian, and it is 
written with happy ease—with a rich 
fancy, and the most delicate taste. 


They say that afar in the land of the west, 

Where the bright golden sun sinks in glory 
to rest, 

*Mid fens where the hunter ne’er ventured 
to tread, 

A fair lake unruffied and sparkling is spread : 

Where, lost in his course, the rapt Indian dis- 


covers, 

In distance seen dimly, the green isle of 
lovers, 

2, 

There verdure fades never; immortal in 
bloom, 

Soft waves the magnolia its groves of per- 
fume ; 

And low bends the branch with rich fruitage 
deprest, 

All glowing like gems in the crowns of the 
east ; 

There the bright eye of Nature in mild glory 
hovers ; 

Tis the land of the sunbeam—the green isle 
of lovers. 

VOL. IV. 


3 


Sweet strains wildly float on the breezes 


that kiss 


The calm-flowing lake round that region of 


bliss, 


Where, wreathing their garlands of ama- 


ranth, fair choirs 


Glad measures still weave to the sound that 


inspires 


The dance and the revel, ’mid forests that 


cover 


On high with their shade, the green isle of 


tne lover. 


4. 


But fierce as the snake with his eyeballs of 


fire, 


When his scales are all brilliant and glowing 


with ire, 


Are the warriors to all, save the maids of 


their isle, 


Whose law is their will, and whose life is 


their smile ; 

From beauty there valour and strength are 
not rovers, 

And peace reigns supreme in the green isle 
of lovers. 


5. 


And he who has sought to set foot on its 
shore, 

In mazes perplext, has beheld it no more ; 

It fleets on the vision, deluding the view, 

Its banks still retire, as the hunters pursue ; 

O! who in this vain world of wo shall dis- 


cover 
The home undisturbed—the green isle of the 
lover. p- 75, 76. 


This entire canto, indeed, is writ- 
ten with the most delicate and chaste 
taste ; and, throughout, discovers the 


_ genius of the true poet. 


The story of Fitzgerald, in the 
third canto, though spun out rather 
too long, considering the state of mind 
in which it is related, is well told. 
There are several passages scattered 
through the canto which invite our 
selection ;\ but we are obliged to pass 
them by to give room to others of a 
still higher character. Some of the 
observations which we made on the 


first canto apply to this one algo, and 
14 
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we consider them the two feeblest of 
the poem. The discourse of the 
preacher, though by no means desti. 
tute of beauties, rather impedes the 
interest of the story, without af- 
fording a compensation in the richness 
of the poetry. 

The fourth canto presents us with 
poetry of the lottiest description. It 
begins with an address to the Manitto 
of dreams, abounding in fine fancy, 
The following 
passages are selected at random : 

2. 


Thy whisper creeps where leaves are stirred ; 

Thou sighest in woodland gale ; 

Where waters are gushing thy voice is 
heard ; 

And when stars are bright, 

At still midnight 

Thy symphonies prevail. 


3. 


Where the forest ocean, in quick commo- 
tion, 

Is waving to and fro, 

Thy form is seen, in the masses green, 

Dimly to come and go. 

From thy covert peeping, where thou liest 
sleepin 

Beside the brawling brook, 

Thou art seen to wake, and thy flight to 

: take 

Fleet from thy lonely nook. 


4. 
Where the moonbeam hast kiss’d 
The sparkling tide, 
« ‘%ntby mantle of mist 
Thou art seen to glide. 
Far o'er the blue waters 
Melting away, 
' On the distant billow 
As on a pillow, 
Thy form to lay. 


and true inspiration. 


p. 144, 145. 


Spirit of dreams! away! away! 
It is thine hour of solemn sway ; 
And thon art holy ; and our rite 
Forbids thy ee here to night. 
Go light on lids that wake to pain.; 


Triumphant visions yield again ! 

If nedr the Christian’s cot thou roam, 
Tell him that fire has wrapt his home. 
Whiere the mother lies in peaceful rest, 
Her ‘nfant.slaumbering on her breast— 
Tel ber the red mao hath seized its feet, 
And against a tree its brains doth beat : 


Fly to the bride who sleeps alone, 

Her husband forth for battle gone ; 

Tell her a& morn—and tell her true— 

His head on the boughs her eyes shall view, 
While his limbs shall be the raven’s prey :— 
Spirit of dreams! away! away ! p. 150. 


The ‘* Prophecy,”’ which succeeds, 
is one continued effusion of glowing 
and lofty imagination, rising even to 
sublimity. The prophet looking far 
into futurity, beholds his own nation 
passing away ‘“ like the mists in 
the sunbeam,” and their destroyers 
springing up into a free and powerful 
people. ‘The whole is much too long 
for insertion ; but it is all of great 
merit. 


O heard ye around the sad moan ofthe gale, 

As it sighed o’er the mountain and shrieked 
in the vale ? 

’Tis the voice of the Spirit prophetic, who 
past ; 

His mantle of darkness around him is cast ; 

Wild flutters his robe, and the light of his 
plume 

Faint glimmers along through the mist and 
the gloom, 

Where the moonbeam is hidden, the shadow 
hath gone, 

It has flitted in darkness, that morrow has 
none ; 

But my ear drank the sound, and I feel in my 
breast 

What the voice of the Spirit prophetic im- 
prest. 

O saw ye that gleaming unearthly of light ? 

Behold where it winds o’er the moor from 
our sight ; 

’Tis the soul of a warrior who sleeps with 
the slain ; 

How long shall the slaughtered thus wander 


in vain ! 

It has past ; through the gloom of the forest 
it flies, 

But I feel in my bosom its summons arise. 

p. 152, 

But a spirit there is, who his presence en- 
shrouds, 

Enthroned on our hills in his mantle of 
clouds. 

He speaks in the whirlwind ; the river out- 
pours 


Its tribute to him, where the cataract roars. 

His breath is the air we inhale ; and his 
reign 

Shall endure till the waters have triumphed 
again— 
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Fill the earth’s deep foundation convulsions 
shall heave, 

And the bosom of darkness its fabric re- 
ceive ; 

Tis the Spirit of Freedom! and ne’er shall 
our grave 


Be trod by the recreant, or spurned by the 
slave ! 


And lo ! as the vision of years rolls away, 
When our tribes shall have past, and the 
victor hath sway. 


That spirit I mark o'er the war-cloud pre- 
siding, 

The storm that rolls upward sublime he is 
guiding ; 

It is bursting in terror; and choked is the 
path , 


Of peace, by the ruins it ’whelms in its 
wrath. 


The rivers run blood, and the war-caldron 
boils 


By the flame of their citics—the blaze of 
their spoils. 1 


Bend, bend from your clouds, and rejoice in 
the sight, 

Ye ghosts of the red men !—for freedom they 
fight. 


p- 156, 157. 

But we must restrain ourselves. 
Our quotations have already become 
so extended that we are under the ne- 
eessity of omitting many passages 
much finer than those we have intro- 
duced, and are prevented from com- 
pleting our intention by going through 
the two remaining cantos. We re- 
gret the omission the less, as from the 
specimens already given, our readers 
must have obtained an idea of the po- 
em, which will, no doubt, induce them 
to judge of the whole work for them- 
selves. The proem, written in the 
Spenserian stanza, contains, perhaps, 
as continued and well sustained beau- 
ty as any passage in the whole work. 
The verses which describe the reli- 
gious feelings of the Indian, and the 
comparison, in tbe latter part, of the 
two friends, to vessels separated by 
the storms, and driven to distant ports, 
are particularly deserving of admira- 
tion. In this proem, the author ab- 


jures all future adoration of the muse 
which is the only fault to be laid to 
its charge. Such heresy, however, 
we hope the country will not permit, 
if its approbation of genius can bring 
him back to the true worship. 

Each of the cantos is introduced 
by a few verses in the same dignified 
measure ; they are all wrought with 
much care, and have great beauties. 
We would refer particularly to the 
introductions of the first, second, 
third, and sixth cantos. We shall 
confine ourselves to an extract from 
that which prefaces the first canto. 
It is written in the same fine style of 
imagination which we have already 
extolled—a more appropriate and im- 
pressive introduction to a poem, con- 
nected with the hero of a people who 
are fast passing away to the grave of 
nations, could not be conceived. 


Hark to that shriek upon the summer blast! 

Wildly it swells the fitful gusts between, 

And as its dying echoes faint have passed, 

Sad moans the night-wind o’er the troubled 
scene 

Sunk is the day, obscured the valleys green ; 

Nor moon, nor stars, are glimmering in the 
sky, 

Thick veiled behind their tempest-gathered 
screen ; 

Lost in deep shades the hills and waters lie ; 

Whence rose that boding seream, that ago- 
nizing cry ? 


Spirit of Eld! who on thy moss-clad throne 

Recordest the actions of the mighty dead ; 

By whom the secrets of the past are known, 

And all oblivions spell-bound volume read : 

Sleep wo and crime beneath thine awful 
tread ? 

Or is it but idle fancy’s mockery vain 

Who loves the mists of wonder round to 
spread ? 

No! tis a sound of sadder, sterner strain, 

Spirit of by-gone years, that haunts thine 
ancient reign ! ~ 

’Tis the death wail of a departed race— 

Long vanished hence, unhonoured in their 

grave ; 

Their story lost to memory, like the trace 

That to the green-sward erst their sandals 
gave— 
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Wail for, the feather-cinctured warriors. 
brave, 
ho, battling for their father’s empire well, 
erished, when valour could no longer save 
From soulless bigotry, and avarice fell, 
That tracked them to the death, with mad, 
infuriate yell. 


In the course of our observations, 
we have pointed out, with freedom, 
what appeared to us defects in the 
poem. We fear that the manner in 
which the story is told through the 
three first cantos must be added to 
those we have already mentioned. In 
a work of the moderate length of Ya- 
moyden, the interest of the story 
should be continually progressive, 
and as much as possible concentrated. 
But we are transported in the three 
first cantos into three different scenes, 
among which the connection is not 


immediately perceived, and thus the- 


interest of the plot becomes divided. 
This, as well as most of the other 
faults to which allusion has been 
made, are no doubt to be attributed 
to the circumstances under which the 
work was written. It is difficult so 
to connect the productions of distant 
minds, as to preserve the laws of uni- 
ty: with strictness, and to conceal the 
line of division between their several 
portions of the work. Many errors, 
also, which the last corrections of the 
author would have removed, the me- 
mory of departed friendship has 
clothed with a sanctity which ren- 
ders, in the view of the survivor, an 
alteration sacrilegious. A feeling so 
holy, though productive of faults, 
should protect them from the severity 
of criticism. In a poem of several 
thousand lines, there must, necessa- 
rily, be some which are lame and 
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prosaic ; to, select such for censure, 
when the general character of the ver- 
sification is ease and correctness, 
would be merely cavilling. We of- 
fer our censures with much diffidence, 
for we are not sure that our judgment, 
in this respect, will be sanctioned by 
the public ; but our praises are ad- 
vanced with confidence, as we doubt 
not they will be confirmed by all 
readers of poetry. 

To compare this poem with other 
productions of the American muse, 
would not be rating it at the es- 
It dis- 
covers genius, and evidences of pure 


timation which it deserves. 


inspiration, sufficient, if properly cul- 
tivated, to place its surviving author 
aside of any British poet of the day. 
We are offended by none of those. 
breaches of the canons of criticism, 
which: frequently cast a shade over 
the ablest productions of American 
genius. The poem is written through- 
out in the most chaste and delicate 
taste, with great command and ease 
of diction, and in every variety of 
style suited to the nature of the sub- 
ject. The costume, the imagery, 
the manners and cast of thought of the 
characters, are all purely Indian, and 
their propriety is preserved with the 
utmost care. But the poem assumes 
the highest importance when we per- 
ceive in it the first fruits of the genius 
of the authors. None of the first 
youthful productions of the present 
celebrated poets of Great-Britain 
discovered talents of so high an or- 
der. May we not then expect, that 
if the public here will likewise exert 
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the power which is their own, of 
eliciting the genius of its authors, by 
their encouraging approbation, we 
shall soon be possessed of national 
poetry which will do honour to our 
literature.— When the blossom is so 
beautiful, bow rich and luxuriant will 
be the ripened fruit. But alas! the 
title page informs us that one of the 
authors has already passed beyond 
the influence of the praises or the cen- 
sures of this world. The same work 
which exhibits his talents to the ad- 


miration of his countrymen, gives the 
information that they are lost to them 
forever ; and when the state of our 
literature and the importance of every 
fine mind for its advancement are 
considered, the loss becomes indeed 
national. We trust, however, that 
‘“‘ his friend” will not have cause to 
cast on the country the reproach of 
withholding the meed of merit, and 
the smile of approbation, which are 
the life and the support of youthful 
genius and ambition. 





[For the Literary Journal.] 


SALMAGUNDI, SECOND SERIES. VOL III. 


Mr. James K. Paulding, the sole 
editor, it is believed, of the modern 
Salmagundi, affects a profound con- 
tempt for criticism, which is rather 
inconsistent with his perpetual sneers 
at critics, and with his own practice 
in the character of a Reviewer. To 
make that, which we profess most 
unqualifiedly to despise, the con- 
stant subject of allusion and sarcasm, 
is to evince a ridiculous insincerity ; 
and the abuse of literary censors 
comes with an ill grace from one who 
has been the most venomous, the 
most ungenerous, of the American 
breed of small beer critics. 

This remark is not unfair. When 
we meet in every page of this mo- 
dern Salmagundi, with pointless re- 
flections on Reviewers, and indecent 
personal allusions to the known edi- 
tors of periodical critical journals, 
every honest mind must be prompt 
te retaliate the charge, and cay, 


‘¢ Shame where is thy blush? But 
Mr. Paulding’s invectives against 
modern reviewers become still more 
ridiculous, when their cause is so 
palpable to every one, who is ac- 
quainted at all with this gentleman’s 
literary history. 

From some strange infatuation, 
the Quarterly Reviewers conde- 
scended to abuse the ‘‘ Scottish Fid- 
dle.” 


that their remarks were altogether 


We do not pretend to say, 
correct. The review was very stu- 
pid; and its jokes on the state of 
literature in this country, were even 
more childish and weak, than the ge- 
nerality of such comments by British 
writers. But it surely behooved Mr. 
Paulding to hold his peace ; and if 
he thought his book was good for 
any thing, to leave the confutation of 
foreign opinion to the voice of the 
American people. Instead of so 
doing, he wrote a ‘book, called 
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“ The United States and Great Bri- 
tain,” in which, under the flimsy 
mask of patriotism, he vented all his 
spleen on a whole community, for the 
sin of one individual. He took oc- 
casion to be particularly severe on 
Mr. Southey, whom he shrewdly 
conjectured to be the author of the 
critique in question. It was ascer- 
tained, however, that this was a mis- 
take ; and, accordingly, in ‘* The 
Letters from the South,’ Mr. Pauld- 
ing proceeded to abuse in the most 
ungentlemanly manner, Mr. Gifford, 
who, as he supposed, must be the 
man. Gifford has been no friend to 
this country. He has shown no in- 
clination to encourage literary rival- 
ships between English America and 
the country whence its settlers ¢ame : 
but, on the contrary, has ever mani- 
fested a malignant perseverance in 


_ senseless abuse of our national cha- 


racter, our institutions, and our intel- 
lect. For this, we may despise, 
from. the bottom of our souls, the 
narrow views of a writer, who for a 
paltry salary, and the emphemeral 
applause of a few pensioned slaves, 
has made his name and character 
odious to millions of intelligent free- 
men. If the anticipation of post- 
humous fame be dear to the pro- 
phetic soul of genius—if the breath 
of renown, ‘‘ hominum volitare per 
ora,’ be a reversion, whose expect- 
ancy alone counterbalances present 
want, and neglect, and misery—what 
man that is not an ideot, would fore- 
go the chance of immortality, in a 
country like-our own—where, in a 
century, the fame of Shakspeare and 
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Milton will be spread over an extent 
of region, and among multitudes of 
men, which their own inspiration did 
not foretel to them ; or which was 
shadowed forth as darkly to their 
view, as the existence of our land 
itself was to the imagination of the 


bard who prophesied its discovery : 


Veniet annis 

Seecula seris, quibus Oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet, et ingens 
Pateat tellus; Typhysque novos 
Deteget orbes ; nec sit terris 
Ultima Thule! 


For reasons like these, we may 
lament that an author of such pow- 
erful talents as Gifford possesses, 
should so basely prostitute them to 
the purposes of party. But Mr. 
Paulding had the dullness to attack 
him in that point which is his chief 
glory, (and which ought to be the 
boast of Mr. P.) the obscurity of 
his origin. Viewing Gifford solely 
as the translator of, Juvenal, the 
simple story which prefaces his ad- 
mirable version of the great Saty- 
rist, must excite 





in every honest 
breast a kindly glow of satisfaction, 
and in the soul of genius a thrill of 
sympathetic transport, which argue 
in him who feels them not, a melan- 
choly deficiency in heart and head. 


-Mr. Paulding should have remem- 


bered, that it is not the outward 
contact which defiles the 
man. 


inward 
Gifford, though once a col- 
lier, when he washed the coal-dust 
from his hands and face, might have 


possessed a heart as immaculate 


as is consistent with human imper- 
fection. But from inborn littleness of 
mind, no earthly element can purify 
Such an attack, too, was 


the soul. 
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altogether anti-republican ; and Mr. 
Paulding is a red-hot anti-aristocrat 
in profession. But enough of this. 
Gifford was no more the author of 
the Review of Mr. Paulding’s book, 
than Southey ; and the second at- 
tack was as vain and impotent as 
the first. 

We shall give one more example 
of the morbid petulance of our au- 
thor. His poem, entitled, ‘* The 
Backwoodsman,”’ was unfavourably 
noticed in ‘“‘ The Port-Folio,”” And 
therefore, we have the same stale 
joke repeated in half a dozen 
shapes in the New Series of Sal- 
mangundi, about people falling 
asleep over that Journal. This is 
pitiful—wondrous pitiful. 

We therefore retort on Mr. Pauld- 
ing his outcry about criticism and 
critics. We accuse him, not of 
hypercriticism, for his knowledge 
does not enable him to be guilty of 
it, but of scurrillity—-which is as 
disgusting to the moral sense, as 
carping at words is to the enlarged 
intellect. 

There is, however, another, and 
a more general cause for Mr. Pauld- 
ing’s eternal clamour against criti- 
cism. He has never had the reso- 
lution to make up the deficiencies in 
his early education. Of the clas- 
sics of Greece and Rome, and of all 
modern nations except the English, 
he is utterly ignorant. Of grammar, 
he has no elementary knowledge. 
He uniformly uses who for whom ; 
he employs which in the awkward 
and vulgar manner, which introduces 
it without any connexion with the 


other members of the sentence : he 
uses or for nor, and nor for or ; and 
very frequently, through habit and 
carelessness, places a verb in the 
singular, after a plural nominative. 
His punctuation is still more execra- 
ble than his syntax. It is not, 
therefore, to be marvelled at. that 
criticism is hateful tohim. Without 
the virtue to confess his imperfec- 
tions, and the resolution to amend 
them, he still feels them sensibly, 
and would fain conceal it by swag- 
gering and vulgar affectation, which 
only render his blemishes more pal- 
pable, and more disgusting. In the 
‘* Letters from the South,’ he more 
than insinuates, that he passed some 
time at Princeton. For the credit 
of that college, we can state. that 
this is not true. 

From a strange infatuation, Mr. 
Paulding has also been led to pro- 
fess a profound veneration for the 
former writers of Great Britain, and 
as profound a contempt for those of 
the present day ; seeming to think 
that his ingorance might be screened 
by his claiming a kindred feeling 
and genius with Addison, Swift, 
Goldsmith, and Johnson; as if they 
were not as deeply imbued in clas- 
sic lore, and did not write in as pure 
English, as the authors now flourish- 
ing in their country. In consonance 
with this prepostereus notion, he has 
written a long essay in the third vo- 
lume of the new series of Salma- 
gundi, to prove that no modern Eng- 
lish books ought to be imported into 
this country. The ostensible reason 
he assigns, is, that they are fraught 
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with principles in support of mon- 
archy, and dangerous to republicans! 
Upon the same ground, we must pro- 
scribe the works of Homer, and of 
the Greek tragedians, since their 
most common topic is the authority, 
nay, the divine right of sceptered 
kings. The authors of the Augus- 
tan age, and that of Louis XIV., 
must go into perpetual banishment ; 
together, indeed, with the great 
mass of human literature, from the 
flood to the present day. Our au- 
thor thus gets over this objection. 
He says, (p. 245.) that foreign 
books, in a language different from 
our own, need not be prohibited, be- 
cause nobody can read them, and 
they will be confined to public libra- 
ries. ** Now, in the name of all- the 
Gods at once,” what idea of litera- 
ture has James K. Paulding, Esq. 
Secretary tothe Navy Board! The 
fact is, he has none. He confounds 
it altogether with political squab- 
bles in the essay under considera- 
tion; and half of his own poetry 
is a mere limping version of news- 
paper slang. 

Mr. Langstaff, it seems, is now 
dead. 


It is, therefore, a proper oc- 
casion to sum up Mr Paulding’s 


faults and excellencies. The for- 
mer we shall state without the least 
scruple, as, we repeat, he is fairly 
ebnoxious to comment. He is, 
then, unacquainted with the ele- 
ments of English grammar. He has 
no learning, and little literature. 
His mental temperament is sour ; 
and in his literary jealousies, be is 
virulent, implacable, and contempti- 
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ble. His views of human charac- 
ter are strangely narrow ; he blames 
Mr. Fox because he did not attempt 
to subvert the institutions of his own 
country. In all his writings, if he 
has not absolutely stigmatized the 
plan of redemption, he has shown 
no respect nor 

Christian religion. 


affection for the 
His morality is 
altogether based ona sickly sensi- 
bility, which, his own example 
proves, does not keep the heart pure 
from envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness. He has made not 
the least effort to promote the cultiva- 
tion of classical these 
States; without improvement in 
which, our literary character can 
never be respectable ; but, on the 
contrary, has endeavoured to decry 
all past and present authors, that he 
may strut in solitary majesty. pra- 
ting of Titty Tittipup, dandies, 
corsets, patriotism, and sensibility. 
With these detects, all praise of 
Mr. Paulding must necessarily be 
qualified in its application. He 
often describes nature with a poet’s 
eye, and his pictures of domestic fe- 
licity are often exquisite in concep- 


study in 


tion, and in keeping. Where no ma- 
lignant feelings intrude on his re- 
flection, and he does not fall foul of 
who and which in composition, his 
style sometimes rivals the perspicui- 
ty and purity of Addison; and 
sometimes the liveliness and point 
of Goldsmith. 

Of all our author’s works, the best 
is ** The Letters from the South ;” 
and the poorest, are the two first 
volumes of the new series of Sal- 
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magundi. The last volume, how- 
ever, has, in some measure, redeemed 
Mr. Langstaff’s reputation ; and we 
regret that our limits do not permit 
us to dwell on those more favourable 
specimens of Mr. Paulding’s talents, 


which it presents. _We may hereaf- 
ter take an opportunity of illustra- 
ting the remarks -we have made, 
both in censure and in praise, by 
reference to this volume. a 


R. N..T.: ; 


{For the Literary Journal.] 
CONTINUATION OF THE TALES OF PASSAIC, 


‘An old maid,” repeated the 
young lady, with a discontented air— 
‘* well, it is my turn, and you shall 
see’”—With a significant smile she 
thus commenced : 


THE YOUNG LADY’S STORY. 


“Why do you cry 2?” said a 
manly boy of ten to a little girl who 
was weeping bitterly, and who an- 
swered his question by pointing to 
the high branch of a tree, where sat 
in triumph a mocking bird, who, as 
if exulting in his freedom, clapped 
his wings and sang, unconscious that 
the ribbon which used to detain him, 
still hung some yards from, his slender 
leg. The youth, making a signal of 
silence, cautiously climbed the tree, 
caught the string, and ere the bird 
had finished his chaunt of Ifberty, he 
was againa fluttering captive. After 
bestowing on her bird the warmest, 
caresses, the child suddenly looked 
around, and burst into an agony of 
tears. ‘* What is the matter now,” 
said Frank impatiently ; ‘‘ hav’nt you 
got your bird.” ‘I have lost my 
way,” she shrieked. ‘* Where does 
your papa live ?”’ “ In the woods,” 
YOL. 1¥. 


was the answer. ‘‘ But where in the 
woods.” ‘I don’t know ; my bird 
flew away ; I ran after it, and now— 
Oh mother, mother !” and she broke 
out into a fresh passion of tears. 
‘‘ Well, you come, home with me,” 
said Frank in a coaxing tone ; “‘ my 
papa will take care of you to night, 
and I will show you tily\poney that I 
named Gallop; and my humming 
top, and my kite as large as you are.”’ 
As he enumerated these treasures, he 
led the child to -his uncle’s house. 
Mr. and Mrs. B were waiting 
dinner for their adopted son. ‘‘ Are 
you certain,” said Mr. B. ‘that 
Frank went to the grove ?””—But ere 
the servant could answer, the boy ap- 
peared, leading a little girl by the 
hand, whose face was flushed with 
heat, and disfigured with weeping. 
‘‘Why, who is this ?”’ inquired Mr. 
B. _ ‘I found her,” answered Frank, 
while he seated her at the table, 
(‘and I caught her mocking bird—~she 
has lost her way, and she can’t speak 
very plain.”’. During dinner, Frank 
performed the honours of the table 
to his guest with assiduous atten, 
tion ; and when the repast was con- 
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cluded, invited her to go to his play- 
room. ‘ What is your name ?” he 
asked. ‘ Bell,” said the child. 
«What a name,” Frank exclaimed. 
‘‘ Father, let us change it; I°ll call 
het after my poney.” ‘It is of lit- 
tle matter, my son,” said his uncle, 
smiling, ‘‘ what we call her, since she 
will not be here long ; but take her to 
the playroom and amuse her, while I 
make inquiries about her parents.” 
Nl inquiries, however, proved unsa- 
isfactory : week after week passed 
without affording any clue to the mys- 
tery. Meantime the artless manners 
Of the child won upon the affections of 
the family. Noone was more inte- 
rested in the foundling than Frank, 
who looked upon her as his peculiar 
roperty, and treated her with the 
nportant kindness ofa patron. When 
amonthhad elapsed, it became neces- 
Sary to determine the future destiny 
of the deserted child. Frank was ad- 
mitted to the consultation held on the 
subject, and strenuously voted for her 
femaining with them. “I always 
wanied a sister,” he urged, “ and 
Bella is just like one ; and I am 





“never lonesome now, as [ used to be. 


Besides, who will take care of her if 


We don’t ; how would you like it if I 
was to be served so?” As Mrs. B. 


inclined to Frank’s side, it was deci- 
“ed that Bella sliould remain in the 
family, and receive an education 
Which would fit her for the middle 
Walk of life, without raising her wish- 
és to a station superior to her claims. 
This prudent course, however, was 
counteracted by Frank’s partiality, 
and Mrs. B’s conviction that the 
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child was of good parentage ; as proof 
of which she urged the fineness of 
her cloathing—her delicate style of 
beauty, and extreme gentleness and 
refinement of manner. Thus favour- 
ed by Mrs. B. and her nephew, and 
gradually securing the affection of 
her benefactor, Bella grew up, and 
was treated as a cherished daughter 
of the house. 

It was seven years after the adven- 
ture in the grove, (Bella was thirteen, 
and Frank had already passed 
three years at College,) when, one 
evening during his vacation, they wan- 
dered through the wood where Bella 
had lost and regained her mocking 
bird. As Frank, for the thousandth 
time, related every particular of the 
scene, Bella said, “ where could I 
have wandered from?” ‘* It is 
strange,” replied her companion, 
“no one for ten miles round could 
give us the least information.” ** Yet,” 
said Bella, in a musing tone, “ I have 
an indistinct remembrance of some 
other home ; often I dream of it, and 
embrace my parents.” ‘Do you in 
your sleep see their features ?”” Frank 
inquired. ‘ As plainly as I behold 
yours,” she answered ; and continu- 
ing in a serious manner—* It is three 
years since you first left us; I was 
thena thoughtless child ; but as I grew 
older the singularity of my situation 
struck me more forcibly, and I have 
often walked through this grove, en- 
deavouring to recollect the scenes 
from which I had wandered. ‘Three 
images are impressed on my memo- 
ry :—my father, a tall dark man ; my 
mother, a pale and sorrowful woman ; 
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and a negro; who watched over me with 
the tenderest care. These recollec- 
tions I have sometimes thought were 
dreams, excited by much uneasiness 
aud conjecture—but would they al- 
ways recur alike ?—And besides, you 
will call me weak, but one of these 
figures has appeared to me.”” ** What 
can you mean, Bella?’ ‘ It was 
but a week since 1 was here alone ; 
it was broad day-light, when a rust- 
ling among the trees made me turn 
round, and-—Oh! Frank, I saw that 
same black \man—he looked at me 
without speaking, and went away.” 
As she spoke, she caught Frank’s 
arm, and trembled with agitation. 
‘* It was your imagination.” ‘* No, 
no ; his features are tuo remarkable 
to be mistaken ; I feared to tell your 
father ; and your mother is not well 
enough to be troubled with my sor- 
rows.” 

Some days after this conversation, 
Frank proposed a ramble, and they 
bent their steps to the favourite grove. 
They had just sat down on the root of 
a large tree, when Bella, with an ex- 
clamation of surprise, darted into the 
wood, and caught the arm of a person 
who was retreating ; overcome by in- 
tense feeling, she would have fallen, 
had not the man supported her, and 
Frank approaching, observed that he 
was a negro. He did not see the 
youth, but mourned bitterly over Bel- 
la. ‘I have killed my mistress,” he 
exclaimed repeatedly. Bella had 
not fainted ; and raising herself, ask- 
ed, “ Who are you?” ‘‘ Have you 
forgot your faithful slave,” he an- 
swered. ‘Oh, no,” said Bella, 
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‘+ but your name’ I ¢annot recollect.” 
‘“¢ Polydore—you used to call me 
Dory.’’ ‘* Yes, I remember all— 
Oh! Frank, it was no dream.” At 
sight of a stranger, the negro started, 
and would have fled, but Frank de- 
tained him, and asked, ‘* Why do 
you fear me 2?” ‘* For her sake,” Te- 
plied the man, pointing to Bella, 
‘You need not fear; Bella has no 
firmer friend on earth than | am.” 
‘You must prove it then, young 
gentleman, by keeping this meeting 
secret. lf you would prevent misery 
to Bella,’ he continued, observing 
Frank hesitate, ‘ if you do not wish 
her to be driven from your house in 
disgrace, you must be silent.”’ Thus 
urged, Frank gave the required pro» 
mise, and the negro was depgrting, 
when Bella said, “‘ Tell me at least 
of my parents.” “* They are well,” 
he replied, ‘‘ and live in the hope of 
one day seeing you ;” then repeating 
his injunction of secrecy, he quitted 
them. This adventure wasa new tie 
between the youthful pair, and af- 
forded an inexhaustible fund of won- 
der and conversation. 

At this period, Frank observed that 
his uncle’s brow became more cloud- 
ed ihan usual, and his manners had 
lost such of their serenity. Mr. B. 
wags never a cheerful man, and Frank 
had heard some vague stories of se- 
vere misfortunes which had shaded 
his earlier years. He, however, had 
never given his sorrow words, but had 
endeavoured to soothe his mind by 
rendering his ample patrimony the 
means of happiness to all around him. 
As the time of Frank’s departure 
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for College drew nigh, he found cou- 
tage to disclose. to his uncle his at- 
tachment to Bella. Mr. B. heard 
him without surprise ; he gently re- 
minded him of his extreme youth ; but 
as he expressed no disapprobation, 
Frank took permission to be as much 
in love as he chose.’ One morning at 
breakfast, Mr. B. requested Frank 


-t6 accompany him to the town of 





‘“* T am going,” he said, ‘‘ to 
take an active part in the apprehen- 
sion of this freebooter, who, with his 
gang, infest the country ; he is, I be- 
lieve, a desperate character, though 
it is said his hands are not stained 
with blood, and that some acts of 
generosity gild the general darkness 
of his character.” All the efforts of 
Mr. B. and his colleagues, how- 
ever, proved fruitless ; the robber 
escaped all pursuit, and after remain- 
» Mr. B. and 





homewards. ‘It will be dark before 
we reach home,’”’ remarked Mr. B. as 
they turned from the high road to the 
cross path which led to his plantation. 
‘* Give your horse the spur,” he ad- 
ded. Frank was obeying, when a 
loud voice cried “* Halt!” anda tall 
man, whose handsome features beli- 
ed his profession, advanced to the 
travellers. Frank grasped his pis- 
tols; but the robber said coolly, 
** nlease, young gentleman, ‘to look 
before you take aim.” Frank followed 
the direction of his finger, and be- 
held. four men, two on each side of 
them, who stood with their rifles pre- 
sented, awaiting the look of their 
chief. He approached Mr. B. and 
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inquired his name. Upon hearing 
it, he cast on his prisoner a glance of 
bitter hatred, but suddenly recollect- 
ing himself, he waved his. hand to his 
men, who dropped their muskets, and 
disappeared among the trees. ‘+ Pass 
on,” said the robber sternly, “ your 
life is sacred; | know your errand, 
and I warn you, meddle with me no 
more, as you value your ownand this 
youngster’s happiness.”” ‘* Who are 
you,” said Mr. B. earnestly, ‘* whose 
rightful punishment iuvolyes my 
peace ?” ** One whose fate is fearful- 
ly wound in yours ; beware then how 
you hasten its termination.” As he 
concluded, he quittedthem. ‘ This 
is strange,” exclaimed Mr. B. 
**how can this ruffian’s destiny 
be linked with mine; miserable 
as it has been, it has had nought to do 
with crime.” “* Perhaps the threat was 
only meant todeter you from pursu- 
ing him,” observed Frank. ‘ True,” 
replied his uncle, starting at the 
sound of his voice, ** it was an idle 
threat, and shall not affect my con- 
duct.”’ As they rode to the house, 
Mr. B. requested his companion to 
be silent upon their rencontre, as it 
would only create useless alarm. Mr. 
B’s. dejection increased from this even- 
ing ; the words of the robber seem- 
ed to have awakened painful feelings 
in his heart ; nor was his gravity les- 
sened by Frank’s departure to prose- 
cute his studies. 

' Autumn had tinged the foliage of 
the B. plantation with its various 
hues, when Frank returned to pass a 
short vacation. He found the neigh- 
bourhood agitated by the recent ap- 
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prehension of the notorious robber. 
Even in his fall he had evinced a 
generous feeling. When he sayy he 
was outnumbered, he commanded his 


, men to fly, and rode undauntedly in 


the midst ofhis pursuers. Frank at- 
tended his uncle and Bella to the trial 
of the. criminal ; he saw that Mr. 
B’s. manner was hurried, and that he 
was fearful, yet impatient, to witness 
the last scene of the robber. The 
court-room of was extremely 
crowded, and when the prisoner en- 
tered, Bella’s view was obstructed by 





rose, and said in a deep mellow-toned 
voice, ** 1am guilty,” that she saw 
the stately form of the robber. She 
drew her hand across her eyes, as if 
to clear them from some illusion— 
she bent forward and gazed on him— 
then, in that low, but piercing tone, 
which speaks of heart-rending an- 
guish, she exclaimed, ‘* My father— 
Ob ! my father’”—and springing to- 
wards him, fel] at his feet. The out- 
law raised her, and parting the fair 
ringlets which had fallen over her 
brow, he gazed on her death-like 


the many persons between her and face. C. 
the criminal box. It was not till he (To be continued.) 
ememenenbaroceerevmntemere te em 
[For the Literary Journal.) 


Mr. Enrror. 

Stepping in at Lang's last Sunday 
after church, as is usual with us men 
of business, to hear the news, and 
learn the price of stocks, &c. &c. my 
attention was arrested by a debate 
between two gentlemen, that seem- 
ed to wax a little warm. I endea- 
voured to catch the subject in dis- 
pute, (which, by the bye, is not 
always an easy matter to accom- 
plish on such occasions,) and for- 
tunately succeeded: it was the new 
tariff of duties, as it is called; but 
whether the disputants were mer- 
chants or manufacturers, I was not 
able to ascertain: perhaps you, or 
your readers, may. 

** You,” said Mr. A. “ talk a great 
deal about the science of political 
economy—do you know what it is ? 

Mr. B. Yes. 

A. Will you define it ? 


B. I will give you my definition 
of it. 

A. What is it ? 

B. The knowledge of the relative 
value of a thing. ? 

A. Is that the extent of the im- 
portant science you speak of ? 

B. That is only my first head. 

A. And pray, what is the second 
head ? 

B. Why, aknowledge of the rela- 
tive value of every thing. 

A. Then it is any thing, and every 
thing ? 

B. Yes, relatively considered. 

A. I can’t understand your defini- 
tion.—Good bye, sir. 

I reflected upon this, but with lit- 
tle satisfaction. Will you, Mr. Edi- 
tor, or some of your valuable corres- 
pondents, be kind enough to explain 
what the science of political econo- 
my is? The argument I heard, set 
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me thinking on the subject, and my 
mind has ever since been afloat on 
the ocean of uncertainty. 

Your’s, 


INTERROGATOR. 
“Dec, 19th, 1820. 


This, we feel persuaded, we can 
do in no better way, than by recom- 
mending our correspondent, first, to 
read as much of “ Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations’’ as he can understand ; and 
then to take up ‘“* Raymond’s Thoughts 
on Political Economy,” lately pub- 
lished in Baltimore, and read it until 
he is satisfied :—But to perform our 
duty as journalists, we feel called 
upon to copy the following remarks 
upon the latter work fromthe Bale 
timore Morning Chronicle : 


s Political Economy.—We 
have delayed, (says the Editor of the Bal- 
timore Morning Chronicle,) longer than 
we can justly excuse ourselves for so do- 
ing, taking notice of that excellent and 
philosophical work entitled, ‘* Thoughts 
on Political Economy,” by Daniel Ray- 
mond, ofthis city. We confess, that we 
are not better pleased with the contents 
of the volume itself, than we were with 
the cold and censcious dignity with which 
it was ushered into public notice. There 
was no preparatory pufiing—no interest 
made with book-sellers—no journals held 
in a state of requisition to sound its ap- 
probation ; it steals silently and unosten- 
tatiously from the author’s study into the 
hands of the bookseller, and the first in- 
telligence which the world derives of 
the volume, is, the appearance of a book 
comprehending four hundred and seven- 
ty pages, on the all-important science of 
political economy. We shall first no- 
tice the style of this author: it is pure, 
chaste, luminous, and philosophical ; a 


perspicuity, and almost a seyerity in the 


application of technical terms; he writes 
not to make a metaphor, but to be under- 
stood, and without effort, he makes him- 
self intelligible. The work, in this day of 
literary foppery and ostentation, ap- 
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proaches more nearly to the old standard 
pe be of English authors, than any work 

the present day, either English or 
American, that has fallen within the com- 
passofour knowledge. But the style, 
the arrangement of the words, which 
in the present day goes for every thing, 
forms but a very feeble recommendation 
of this excellent treatise. There is a 
strong philosophical mode of thinking be- 
trayed, a closeness of deduction, a scru- 
tinizing and rigid accuracy of analysis, 
that displays at once that the author is 
acquainted with the subject in all its bear- 
ings ; that he has followed his own prin- 
ciples; that he walks by the light of his 
own lamp, throughout all the mazes of 
this intricate and perplexing science. 
Nor have we been enabled to discover 
that he has treated preceding writers on 
political economy, including Dr. Smith, 
with too little respect. He quotes Dr. 
Smith where he differs, and the reader is 
left for himself to determine, bow far 
the censures of this author are just, by 
the passages presented to their eyes. 
The author’s definition of national wealth, 
about which so much verbiage, learned 
dogmatism, and grave nonsense, have 
been written, is thus compendiously, and 
with a sort of smiling satire, expressed: —~ 
National wealth he defines to be “* a ca- 
pacity for acquiring the necessaries and 
comforts of life.” He follows this simple 
definition throughout all the departments 
of economical science, with a severity 
that at once astonishes and delights. The 
reader, if he participates in our sensa- 
tions, will often, in the perusal of the 
present volume, be compelled to bite his 
lip with vexation, to see old dogmas and 
political creeds, venerable alike for their 
rust and incomprehensibility, turned over 
by Daniel Raymond, with as little eere- 
mony, as ifhe had nothing else to do, 
than to show us how long we had been 
made the willing slaves to opinions that 
we did not understand. An instance of 
this kind will subserve our present pur- 
pose. One definition of an English wri- 
ter on national wealth is, “‘ the accumu- 
lation of the surplus produce beyond the 
consumption.” No, says Daniel Ray- 
mond, * Walura‘abstitit.” The produce 
of the earth must be consumed annually, 
or they will annually perish ; and he fur- 
ther states, that this was designed by our 
Creator to preserve the original ipjunc- 
tion im upon man, that he “* shall 
eat his” in the sweat of his face.” 
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Where, then, is the principle of accumu- 
ation asa cause of national wealth, 
‘true, indeed, so far as regards individual 
wealth,) when winter has interposed his 
veto, and comes with all his storms to 
destroy the productions of the spring ? 
The author most happily exposes the er- 
ror of this definition, by the following 
quotation from Moses: ‘ And in the 
morning the dew lay around upon the 
host. And when the dew that lay was 

ne up, bebold upon the face of the wil- 
, esd there lay a small round thing, as 
small as the hoar frost upon the ground, 
And when the Children of Israel saw it, 
they said one to another, itis manna ; for 
they wist not what it was. And Moses 
said unto them, this is the bread which 
the Lord hath given youtoeat. This is 
the thing which the Lord hath command- 
ed; gather of it every man according to 
his eating ; an omer for every man ; ac- 
cording to the number of your persons 
take ye avery man for them which are in 
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his tents. And the children of Israel did 
so, and gathered seme more, some less. 
And when they did mete it with an omer, 
he that gathered much had nothing over, 
and he that gathered little had no lack : 
they gathered every man according to his 
eating ; and Moses said, Jet no man leave 
of it tillthe morning. Notwithstanding, 
they harkened not unto Moses; but 
some of them left of it until the morning, 
and it gathered worms and stank, and 
Moses was wroth with them.” So much 
for the principle of accumulation, as a 
cause of national wealth. We are sorry 
that our limits compel us to stop here. 
We have merely trod upon the vestibule ; 
but we can inform Daniel Raymond that 
his volume is destined to live beyond the 
life of its author, and that he will shortly 
hear from the critics across the Atlantic. 
It must be gratifying to every American 
to learn, that this is the first native work 
that has appeared on the science of politi- 
cal economy. 


{For the Literary Jouraal. | 


MOSCHUS, No. Il. 


THE RAPE OF EUROPA. 


Once to Europa came the Cyprian queen, 

Ina fair dream ; when the third watch of night ; 
Waned, and the morn was near, ‘Then gentle sleep, 
Sweeter than honey, onthe eyelids sits ; 

Cares fly the mind ; the shadowed orbs of sight 

Are prisoned by soft links in sweet repose ; 

And all the shadowy flocks of dreams are fed. 
Then, under the paternal roof reclined 

Of Phenix, virgin yet, Europa lay ; 

And, in her vision, saw two continents, 

Asia and the adverse shore, contend for her. 

Each wore a female semblance, but the one 







Of stranger garb and form ; the other like 

f A native matron, clainied the maid her own : 

5 She said she was her mother, and had reared 

. With delicate care her child ; but the strange dame 

4 Drew with firm grasp the not unwilling maid, 

4 And cried, that she was her predestined prize, 

4 By the fixed bests of egis bearing Jove. ; 

: Up, damp with fear, irom the strown couch she sprung, M 
Her heart-quick throbbing, for from Jove she deemed it 
r The warning vision, All day long she sat 

4 Silently, while before her open eyes 


Stood the contending females. When eve came, 
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Then first the virgin, in a tremulous voice, 
Sighed her complaint : ‘‘ What heavenly habitant 
Sends forth these nightly visions ? And what mean 
The unwonted portents, that have scared me so 
On the kind couch in soothing slumber lapt ? 
Who was the stranger lady whom I saw ? 
How my heart leapt to join her! and she, too, 
Strictly embraced, and as her child beheld me. 
But, ye blest Gods, accomplish all for good !”’ 
So musing she arose, and sought her friends, 
Equals in youth, in rank, and loveliness ; 
Whom still she joined, when in the dances maze 
They mingled ; or when in the Anaurian lymph 
Floated mid wanton and transparent waves, 
Their white, their polished limbs ; or o’er the dowas 
The sweet-breathed lilies when they sportive cropt. 
Soon the gay band appeared, and each one bore 
A basket for her flowers. So they tripped on 
‘To the green meadows sloping to the sea, 
Scene of their frequent revels, where they loved 
To see all rosy nature’s beautiful tints, 
And hear the far-off ocean’s murmuring sound. 
Europa, too, her golden basket bore, 
Rare and strange workmanship of the artist God, 
His bridal gift to Libya, when she came 
To grace the earth-shaking Neptune‘s nuptial couch : 
She to the bright Telephaéssa gave 
The splendid present, being of kindred: blood ; 
And she to her Europa, unespoused 
As yet, transferred the relic. Round its side 
By curious art the glittering sculpture rose ; 
Where wrought in gold, Inachian Io’s form 
Appeared, no longer woman’s, but as changed. 
Plying her struggling feet thro’ salt sea waves 
She seemed to swim } the mimic waters rolled ; 
On acliff’s brow that overhung the sea, 
Stood twain together, who observed the heifer 
Winning her way o’er ocean. Here was Jove, 
Soothing, with his divine compassionate hand, 
The Inachian transformation ; whom again 
By seven-mouthed Nile her lovelier form he gave.— 
Smooth silver ran the current of the Nile ; 
The heifer was of brass ; Imperial Jove 
Blazed in refulgent gold. Below the wreath 
Whose twisted circle crowned the basket’s rim 
Hermes sat piping ; while extended near, 
Argus lay sparkling with his sleepless eyes ; 
And from his purple blood a bird sprang up, 
Exulting in his many-tinctured wings, 
Rich with the spoils of those translated orbs ;— 
Spreading his sail-broad pinions, he uprose, 
Overshadowing the vessel’s sculptured lips. 
Such was the toy the fair Europa bore. 
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So when they came among the painted meads 
Each one went plucking what flowers she loved best. 
One chose Narcissus for his dainty breath ; 

One the sad hyacinth ; this, the violet blue, 
This, vagrantthyme. Full many a petal fell, 
In fair profusion sprinkled o’er the lap 
Of earth, rejoicing in the embrace of Spring. 
Some chose the yellow crocus’ fragrant locks, 
In frolic quarrels struggling for the prize. 
But she, their queen, culled with her taper hand 
The rose warm blushing ; she, who in the midst 
Like Venus mid the entwining graces shone. 
Not long —sweet maid ! not long thine artless soul 
Shall cherish only the unconscious flowers ! 
Not long thy slender waist the virgin zone 
Shall in its small and holy circle clasp ! 
The son of Saturn saw thee ; passion filled 
The [mmortal’s soul ; and swift the unerring shafts 
Of Cypris flew. She only conquers Jove. 

He, to avoid his consort’s jealousy, 
And win the unsuspecting maiden’s heart, 
Veiled all the God, and came in form a Bull. 
But not like him who feeds in vulgar stalls ; 
And not like him who parts the trenched earth, 
And panting drags the clogged and ponderous plough ; 
Not like the grazing brute, or slave subdued, 
To cumbrous yoke, who tugs with loaded wain. 
Of bright bay hue was his strong gracein| form, 
Save where a silver circle graced his front ; 


- And in his clear cerulean eyes there played 


All Love's soft lightnings. Rose his equal horns, 
Each like the half orb of the crescent moon. 

Thus came he to the meads, nor aught of dread 
Then seized the virgin choir; but all would nearer 
Approach, to see and touch the beautiful bull. 

He copiously ambrosial air respired, 
Sweeter than perfumes of the scented mead. 
Betore Europa in his stately course 
He stopt : licked her white neck, and fawned on her 
With speaking action. She, for gratitude, 
Stroked his sleek coat ; and with a soothing hand 
Wiped off the abundant foam around bis lips, 
Lavish of blandishment. Then he in turn 
Uttered soft, mellow tones, so musical, 
That one would say from the Mygdonian reed, 
Breathed the rich melody. Then he knelt down 
Before Europa’s feet, and in her face 
Looked wistfully ; and turning around bis neck, 
Showed his broad back. She, with a frolic laugh, 
Cried to the fair-haired virgins, ‘‘ Let us ride! 
See, the broad neck he bends to invite our sport, 
Will bear us all even like a galley’s deck. 
And he is tame and gentle ; nor in aught 
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THE RAPE OF EUROPA. 


Resembles he his kind. His mind seems human ; 
He gambois round us with a graceful step, 
And voice alone is wanting to complete 
This prodigy. 
So saying, smiling she 

Sat on his ample shoulders: they too would 
Have followed ; but the royal bull having won 
The prize he came to ravish, rapidly 
Fled to the ocean. She with outstretched hands, 
And frightened gaze reverted, cried for aid, 
And called her loved companions, who no aid 
Could lend their sister lost. He, the bank gained, 
Forward rushed, like a dolphin through the waves. 
Uprose the Nereids from the deep, and all, 
Borne by the obedient whales, came frequent round 
The earth-shaking monarch of the sounding sea, 
Neptune himself, made smooth the watery plain, 
And to his brother showed the ocean path. 
The thronging Tritons, tenants of the abyss, 
From sounding conchs exprest the nuptial song. 

Meantime the virgin on the ample back 
Of metamorphosed Jove, aloft upborne 
Grasped with one slender hand the high arching horn, 
And drew with this, around her panting breast, 
The purple foldings of her robe, above 
The near waves of the ocean wilderness. 
Thus round her, bellying, her broad drapery rose, 
And light upbore the lady, like the sail 
That wafts the bark. But she, now far away 
From her loved shore, looked round in wild amaze ; 
No wave- washed beach she saw, nor distant line 
Of curving mountains ; but above, the blue 
Illimitable air—beneath, the sea; 
Then faintly, in despair, she cried, ‘* O whither, 
Whither dost thou bear me, thou disguised God ? 
Who art thou? How with firm feet darest thou tread 
The liquid depths, nor fearest the billowy paths ? 
What food, what beverage cans't thou find to please, 
In its inhospitable realms.—Or sure 
A God thou art, or whence these miracles ? 
The Dolphins sport not on the solid earth ; 
Bulls herd not on the ocean ; thou on both 
Findest sure footing, and art now unwet, 
Plying through the glassy wave thy winged hoofs. 
Next, haply, thro’ the azure air uplifted 
Like eagle on his balanced wings, thoul’t win 
Thy monstrous way. Woes me, unfortunate ! 
My father’s halls forever have | left, 
Wandering amazed, with this prodigy, 
In new adventure on the treacherous sea. 
Thou hoary oceap’s king, earth-shaking God ! 











THE RAPE OF EUROPA. 


Preserve me in thy mercy! or I err, 

Or I behold thee levelling now the path 
Before my progress. For without the aid 
Of power divine, this voyage could not be.” 

She said.—The broad-horned monarch answered her, 
‘* Fear not, fair maid, nor dread the ocean swell : 
Imperial Jove am I, in semblance thus 
Disguised, since I assume what form | please. 

Love for thee thus the godhead’s form hath changed, 
And made me measure this protracted course 

O’er the deep waters. Crete shall welcome thee, 
Which nurst myself. There, solemn bridal rites 
Await our coming. There illustrious sons 

Shall from our union spring, whose regal line, 

In long descent, shal! kingly sceptres sway.” 

He spoke—and as he said, ‘twas done. Even now 
Crete rose before them. There the Thunderer took 
A form congenial ; there, unbound the zone 
Of young Europa ; while the attendant Hours 
The bridal couch prepared. 

The virgin thus 
Became the spouse of Jove omnipotent. 


[For the Literary J ournal.]} 
THE HORSE. 


When, the fatigues of business past, 

We find the wish’d repose at last, 

The affections of the soul, in turn, 

Will with their native ardour burn, 
And various objects claim the care 

Of men, what’er their natures are ; 
Exclusive of the love they feel 

To friends and to the Commonweal. 
The animated world affords 

Affection’s wish exhaustless hoards 

Of pleasures pure, which tone the mind 
To joys and sympathies refined : 

And some there are who praise the thrush 
Whose dulcet notes their sorrows hush ; 
Some, Philomela’s plaintive lay, 

In distance dying soft away ; 

Some at the linnet’s rejoice, 

Or love the robin’s form and voice ; 

But most whom songsters please are fram’d 
Like them with souls completely tam’d ; 
Columbia’s bird disdains the song, 

To deeds, not sound, his pow’rs belong, 
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THE HCRSE,. 


His voice but echoes through the sky 
In the wild scream of victory. 

Full many sons of men have been, 
Who in the lion’s port and mien, 

In his proud form and lordly eye, 
Have seen th’ impress of majesty ; 
And so they are—his voice is heard, 
And all his loyal subjects, scar’d, 
Crouch close and closer in their lairs, 
And forth and front him no one dares ; 
The elephant to toil inur’d, 

Has much sincerer praise secured, 

For gratitude his bosom fires 

With zeal, that but with life expires ; 
His clumsy frame submits to schooling, 
He loves the hand that’s o’er him ruling ; 
The Reindeer thro’ the trackless wastes 
Of winter snows, his journey hastes ; 
He shall not lose his praise, for there 
Where Lapland’s cliffs rise bleak and bare, 
His worth is thought beyond compare. 
The faithful dog —why should I strive 
To speak his merits, while they live 
In every breast, and man’s best friend 
Does often at his heels attend. 

But still this generous friend will be 
Most faithful both to you and me ; 

Let but the pointer spring the game, 
All other joys to him are tame, 

And following a stranger’s gun, 

This faithful friend will often run ; 
And when the dire disease assails, 


. At whose attack his nature fails, 


The kindest masters shun his sight, 

For dogs when mad will surely bite. 
The generous steed my praise deserves, 
Who toils so long and truly serves : 

Oh! could I mark his glancing eye 
Which speaks of conscious dignity, 

His ample chest, his flowing mane, 

And not to him the prize ordain ? 

When borne along in thickest fight, 
Which must the coward soul affright, 
Who proudly stems the battle tide ? 
The noble horse—the warrior’s pride. 
If in the appearance, and the face 

Of men, we oft their tempers trace ; 

If we pronounce his guilt most clear 
Whose features blanch with deadly fear ; 





























THE HORSE. 


If the base dog, who sneaks away 
With trembling limbs from hostile fray, 
Is deemed a recreant. then compare 
The horse’s form and noble air, 

And fix your admiration there. 


Ienorvus. 


[For the Literary Journal. ] 
TO FREEDOM’S SONS OF ST. DOMINGO. 


Proud the march of the free and brave, 
When they march to freedom—or the grave, 
Nor seek alone their lives to save, 


But Liberty. 


Proud is the warrior’s sparkling eye, 
When tyrants hosts in terror fly 
Before the men who dare to die 

For Liberty ! 


And proud are they, tho’ white men scorn 
The jetty black which wraps each form, 
To follow in the battle’s storm 

Brave Boyer ! 


Proud is their look of conscious might, 

When they rush to the field of fight, 

Where thy banner is waving bright, 
Brave Warrior ! 


Proudly thy name to earth’s gone forth, 

To east, to west, to south, to north, 

None e’er can find, ’mong all their worth, 
A Braver! 


Prouder than all that day shall be, 
When St. Domingo’s sons are free, 
And thousand tongues cry ‘hail to thee,” 
Our Saviour. 
Wotrr. 


[For the Literary Journal.) 
THE SUICIDE’S GRAVE. 


No stone marks the sod 
Where his lonely head sleeps ; 

But round the green hillock 

The wild brier creeps, 





























THE SUICIDE’S GRAVE. 


And the long floating grass 
Waves gloomily there, 
And wild flowers scent 
The evening air ; 
And many the birds 
Who make it their home, 
Unscared by the stranger, 
They fearlessly roam. ; 
And bold is the peasant, 
Who at eventide, 
Dare pass by the grave 
Of the poor suicide. 


tit 


Ewe 


{For the Literary Journal. ]} 
A HIGHLAND CHIEFTAIN’S ADDRESS. 


Border chieftains, lift your banner 
High upon the Teviot’s side ; 

Let the north-breeze wildly fan her, 
As she flutters in her pride. 


Raise the pibroch’s gathering notes, 
Let the bagpipes sound afar ; 

And from their hoarse and brazen throats, 
Swell full loud the notes of war. 


Dirk and claymore brandish high, 
Let the sun upon thenr gleam ; 
One prayer for Scotland, and a sigh 
For those who ne’er recross this stream. 


[For the Literary Journal.] 
HOPE—THE BEAUTIFUL BIRD. 


I once had a beautiful bird, 
Encircled with elegant dyes ; 


*T was sweet to the ear when its music was heard ; 


Its plumage delighted the eyes. 


I watch’d it from morning till eve, 
And listened with joy to its strain ; 


When heavy my heart—for it sometimes would grieve, 


Its melody lightened the pain. 


One morning,. delighted, I came 
To my bird, but alas! what was there ? 





HOPE. 


An adder had mangled its delicate frame, 
Oh! who can reveal my despair. 


And who, that has tasted and known, 
And hung o’er the pleasure of earth ; 

But finds that the bird of his bosom is flown, 
Or perish’d the day of its birth. 


CERILonus. 


[For the Literary Journal.] 
ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 


Some cold chilly blast that withering blew, 

Has robb’d thy cheek of its warm summer hue, 
And nipped in the bud, the rose, ere its bloom 
Could shed o’er the earth its sweetest perfume. 


It has chill’d thy eye ; and its bright beaming light 
That shone like the day star is shrouded in night ; 
It has blanch’d thy cheek so rosy and fair, 

And frozen the blood that once mantled there. 


And thy young heart, tho’ so guileless and gay, 
Has withered, and droop’d, and gone to decay ; 
And thy musical voice, no longer its note 

Is heard on the air in gayness to float ; 


But kindred and friends, in grief and despair, 
Sit weeping, and wailing, and sorrowing there, 
And a faint sickly feeling steals over the heart, 
As they view the lov’d form forever depart. 
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SELECTIONS. 





THE SKETCH BOOK. 


[The following remarks on the 
Sketch Book, are taken from the Ec- 
lectic Review. It is pleasing to see 
such favourable opinions expressed 
of Mr Irving, in all the English pe- 
riodical works. But it is a subject 
of regret. that, while this gentleman 
is doing so much abroad toward ob- 
taining for American Jiterature more 
attention, and a more favourable 
opinion than it has hitherto received, 
so respectable a newspaper as the 
National Gazette, should sneer at the 
American people for expressing proud 
feelings that the author of the “ketch 
Book is their countryman. Fulsome, 
unmerited praise, is always as ab- 
horrent to the mind of sensibility, as 
unjust severity of criticism ; but Mr. 
Irving does not require the one, and 
the people of England and America 
have decided that he does not deserve 
the other. ] 

[From the Electic Review.] 


We have already expressed a very 
favourable opinion of Mr. Geoffrey 


_Crayon’s Sketches, on the strength of 


some early numbers which fell into 
our hands, of the edition published in 
America. Soon after our article ap- 
peared, a republication of the whole 
series was put forth under the autho- 
rity of the author; and we are glad 
to find that the attention which it de- 
servedly attracted, has now encoura- 
ged Mr. Crayon to favour us with a 
second volume. One swallow, it is 
true, does not make a summer; but 
nevertheless, two such volumes as 
these are quite sufficient to refute at 
least one half of the illiberal and con- 


temptuous sarcasm, in which English 
writers have been so prone to indulge 
themselves, with respect to the po- 
verty of American genius. It wiilno 
doubt be said, that this is the first 
purely literary production that has 
issued from the American press, which 
could claim to rank, in point of ori- 
ginal talent and classic elegance of 
style, with the best English authors. 
Admitting this, there are abundant 
reasons at hand, connected with the 
circumstances of the country and the 
state of society, to explain how it has 
come to pass that America has not 
hitherto furnished more fine writers, 
without having recourse to the old 
exploded prejudice, that genius de- 
pends for its development on lati- 
tude and climate. The tone in which 
some of our literary aristocracy af- 
fect to speak of a work of original 
merit by an American, would seem 
to intimate that the thing was a pro- 
digy ; thus, their very praise savours 
of sarcasm. It is, however, not a lit- 
tle remarkable, that the present wri- 
ter should have distinguished himself 
in a style of composition at once so 
purely, natively English, and dis- 
playing an acquaintance with our na- 
tional manners and early literature, 
so much more intimate than the best 
informed Englishmen generally pos 
sess. Certainly there bas appeared 
no writer since M‘Kenzie, that has 
had an equal claim to that of Geoff- 
rey Crayon, to take his station with 
the spectators, and guardians, and 
adventurers of the best period of our 
literature. The purity of taste, the 
quiet, well-bred elegance by which 
he is characterised, is, indeed, quite 
of the old school, and contrasts most 
refreshingly with the dasLing, frothy, 
declamatory style that seems to suit 
the over stimulated taste of the Bri- 
tish public. 
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seem i ‘ wr and un- 
7 ny of periodical criti- 
precu’ ssi thathave reach- 
ed beyond | phere of its 
‘power— wil : that hive had much 
ice'on the poetical sentiment 
taste of these countries—that 
salled forth well-deserved ad- 
d meri -d contempt—that 
d in different minds 
with aelie and ridicule—by differ- 
ent classes of readers with enthusi- 
asm and apathy, with pleasure and 
‘disgusi—that have made us acquain- 
ted, not only with new habits of com- 
position, but also with new modes of 
thinking ; but it is the office, nay, the 
bounden duty of every one that re- 
gards the welfare of the public taste, 
and is anxious to preserve the purity 
of the national poetry, however he 
may admire the grander traits of 
those productions, to warn the unwa- 
ry reader, and the dreaming enthu- 
siast, of the faulty and corrup a 
tem of the greater portion of thi 
dern poetry. Its disciples’ are aie 
of genius—its air is > few 
hearts are proof ag aitist an dir of'sim- 
plicity—the most engaging introduc- 
tion to the human tion, though it be 
-evén nothing but mock simplicity. 
Many are pleased with the delinea- 
tion of the feelings, habits, and affec- 
tions of the unsophisticated sojourner 
of rural seclusion; but few are so 


well acquainted with him as to know 


whether the sketch be true or coun- 
terfeit, faithful or caricatured; and 
there are toomany congenial dream- 
ers, who are pleased with the sub- 
lime and shadowy ey em they can- 


not comprehend, conceive what 


the writer never imagined, who think | 


depth of thought lies in obscurity of 
expression, and are enthusiastic in 
the undefined and indefinable fee]- 
VOL. Iv. 
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ings and vapoury abstractions of the 
strong, thoughtful, and fanciful minds, 
under the frenzy- rolling; and fascina- 
ting eye of whose imaginations they 
are more that spell-bound. "It is evi- 
dent from all this that I allude to the 
Lake School of Poetry, 

Now, if the maxim of the poetical 
critic of the highest poetical and cul- 
tivated’age, * recté scribendi sapere 
est et principium et fons,’ be founded 
in truth, no system can be more op- 
posed to the principle than that of 
those modern bards, who boldly 

overleap the barriers of definite 

' knowledge, and consequently of wis- 
a th the -babyism of 
fect t e idiotism of 
-ntiment ? itd expres- 
sion, sill oh te a poetic: 
on the top of Parnas s— 
gasus sometimes seems to be nothi 1g 
but the hobby-horse of an infant — 
who seem to b sna to the wing :d 
and fiery courser of the poet, to win 
the race of. poetieel hofour by be- 
striding the broom-stick and by hum- 
bly ‘submitting “ equitare arundine 
longa—’’ who preter a strait-waist- 
coat to the fine floating mantle of the 
Muses, and a fools-cap to the ever- 
green garland ot legitimate poetical 
ant sin against taste most 
grantly in adapting the diction of 
a factitious rustic barbarism to the 
sublime philosophy they aim at, and 
the high and fervid inspiration they 
affect. 

‘Unless the true and general maxim, 
“< the proper study of mankind ts man,” 
od now | isputed, and must now be 

rseded, we cannot approve of 

that part of the system of the Lake 
Minstrelsy, that neglects rational ex- 
alted man, to lavish its powers upon 
naturals, idiots, and madmen—that 
transfers poetical agency from ration- 
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Aeneidé, am Gemmasl exags 
For the same morbid sens 
nifested in the creation of character 
and sentiment and ‘action in the one 
class of writers, is transferred to the 
feelings derived from the visible cre- 
ation, by the other. So that the 
Lake poetry is a’sort of mongrel 
minstrelsy, made up of English truth 
and simplicity, and German exagge- 
ration and excentricity ; of English 
meaning and German mystery, so 
blended, that it takes an air of some- 
thing novel, sometimes beautiful, 
sometimes ridiculous,.and always so 
in exact proportion to the predomi- 
nant Jikeness it bears to one or the 
other of the ill:mated partners of its 


arentage. 
“The subject of the present article, 
the “ Apollo” of this new 





congruous realm of the Muses, 
is Mr. Wordsworth.’ In him all its 
beatities exist in the highest degree, 
as also its faults in the greatest num- 
bér, though we think they could be 
. the tribe, which proves that 
faults ate generally the landmarks of 
imitation. It 'is curious to observe 
the modifications of the system, as it 
has acted on differently constituted 
minds. Mr. Wordsworth seems to 





be'the only man amongst them that 







it felicitously: Mr. Cole- 

ge is more gloomy, more metaphy- 

1, more mysterious. No prophet 
ever sat on the tripod with a higher 
, or delivered his dark 
r tones of raving 
It is a shadowy and dark 
thunder.storm in his hand, that ob- 
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oflightning. Mr. Wil- 
too fanciful and not 
ugh—to be too fond 
licacies, and quaintnesses, 
implicity of its nature. It 
ablack cloud over him, 
ing to colour into a 
ae cannot.make the lights 
des mingle delicately enough 

to make it span the heaven as a natural 
At is in Mr. Montgomery’s hand a 
spent thunderbolt—all its fire quench- 
ed—all its power lost. Whenit is in 
the hands of the cockney bards and 
others, it is such a hybrid and. incon: 
gruous species, that like that non- 
descript age of Juvenal’s mythology, it 
can be illustrated from nothing in 
nature. The laureate belongs to the 
school, but we would wish to raise 
him above it, from his creation of 
character, and description of actions ; 
and because, though often extrava- 
gant, he is never ridiculous till he 
comes under the influence of its silly 
affectation or incurable egotism— 
which is a loathsome cancer inherent 
in its very nature ; and J, self, mine, 
must be the tiresome and eternal bur- 
then of the song, while there exists 
an imitator of the system. It must 
run in its essence, in its very blood, 
from father to son, till its final extinc- 
tion. In Mr. Wordsworth alone it is 
in its native andnatural soil. He has 
amind, meditative, mild, and philo- 
sophical, and a heart delicately sen- 
sitive to all the impulses from visible 
nature, with a-reflection and abstrac- 
tion¢apable of embodying and ma- 
king mind-created aud local existen- 
ces in the human heart, of those spi- 
ritual feelings, excited from the im- 
pulse of natural objects, by a com- 
munion of sense and soul. In. the 
happier effects of this mental process, 
his poetry is like a mild autumn day, 
with quick and fleeting successive al- 
ternations of sun and shadow—or ra- 
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ther, like a soft moonlight night, where 
objects are not less lovely for being 
less defined— where those that can be 
seen, are seen more accurately than 
in the glare of day, and where the 
distant scenes, though obscured by 
an impervious shadow, undefined and 
undefinable to the most piereing ken, 
yet the mysterious veil that enve- 


> 


lopes them is so glowing, so mild, and 








so mellow, that though we cannot ad- 
mire themselves, we adm a 
ed mist that wraps them tfom our 
grosser sense with its rich and deli- 


cate texture. But’ this spirit of ab- 
straction, when it soars into the region, 
or rather sinks into the abyss of the 
‘“‘ dark profund” of mysticism, and 
bounds beyond the pale of human 
reason, and even human imagina- 
tion—at least of common reasons, and 
common imaginations—is nothing but 
(to use words of his own) 


« An instinct—a blind sense & 
Coming one knows not how nor whence 
Nor whither going.” 


And of what use is this blind sense? 
Of none. It is more fantastic, more 
visionary, more superstitious, more 
mischievous than the second-sight in 
the Isle of Sky. ‘The cause of this 
obscurity is plain. In the descrip- 
tions of the visible world, these poets 
strive to describe the simple feelings 
excited by accidents, which, like the 
simple ideas of Locke, cap only be 
felt, but never defined—to body foxth 
in the tangible and corporeal shape 
of language, these spiritual sensations, 
begotten by an intellectual commu- 
nion with nature, modified by the most 
refined sensibility, the most subtle ab- 
straction, and the most abstruse me- 
taphysical imagination, vainly stri- 
ving to make words a ‘‘ mock-appa- 
rel ’ to ‘‘unutterable thought.” Hence 
they are obscure ; hence they are 
mysterious. : 

But it is not against this I chiefly 
protest ; though its excess is a most 
inexcusable blemish, it is a faultsthat 
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leans.to virtue’s side. These grand 
and sublimated conceptions of na- 
ture, like many other of its proper- 
ties, must be obscure, but we can ne- 
ver read many pages before we are 
disgusted, with silliness, rudeness, 
meanness, affectation, eccentric think- 
ing and false simplicity, which when 
itis not mere babyism, degenerates 
into perfect folly ; and in wise men 
wittingly writing in this manner is 
even worse, for they seem to suppose, 
through a vain egotistical importance 
(of which agreeable quality the most 
modest of them has as much as would 
stock any ten poets, and those not of 
the most unassuming demeanour, ) be- 
cause they can write well when it 
pleases them, they can cram folly and 
poetical impertinence like a nauseous 
drug, which they even disdain to 
sweeten, down the throat of a nation’s 
healthful taste, and change the mas- 
culine strength and spirits, and the 
true simplicity of the English poetry, 
into the weak and watery style of 
their affected childishness and faint- 
ing affectation. [wonder from which 
of the imaginative bards of their ado- 
ration, could they get the smallest 
foundation for such a flimsy super- 
structure. Will they find any such 
cobwebs woven in the brains of Spen- 
ser, Shakspeare, Milton, ‘Thomson, 
Akenside, Cowper, their great idols? 
They will plead the authority of the 
old ballads ; but even there the plea 
made by them would be demurred to 
in any legitimate or learned court of 
criticism. There is an honest rude- 
ness, a true simplicity, an unaffected 
description, a plain style of sentiment 
running through those old legends, 
that but ill harmonize with thé disin- 
getitious affectation of style, sense, 
and feeling, that characterizes some 


- of these insipid lucubrations. 


Let us take any one of those ridicu- 
lous pieces of burlesque, for instance, 
‘* The Ideot Boy.” In _ its story, its 
language, its conduct, its sentiment, 
it is¥hean, improbable, uninteresting, 


affected, and ludicrous. The story is 
the adventures of a Fool’s-errand ; 
an ideot is sent for a doctor, who in- 
stead of bringing the doctor, to be 
sire, with Mr. W’s accurate know- 
ledge of the modes of thought and 
habits of action peculiar to ideotism, 
is putting stars in his pocket, or play~ 
ing with a waterfall, (by the way, a 
sport Mr. W. is very fond of as well 
as his fool.) But now let us consider 
this factitious impertinence, and see 
whether it possesses any thing of true 
or natural simplicity or real feeling. 
Listen to the caparisoning of Johnny’s 
Pony and the mounting of Johuny. 
Spirit of Homer! hide your dimin- 
ished head. The horses of Mars were 
never harnessed with such ‘* pomp, 
pride and circumstance,” by Flight 
and Terror ; they are mean grooms 
when compared to the fiddling fad- 
dling of Betty Foy’! Hebe herself, 
preparing Juno's chariot-steeds, is a 
poor personage to her!! 


Why bustle thus about your door, 
What means this bustle, Betty Foy ? 
Why are you in this mighty fret ? 

* * * & 


Beneath the moon that shines so bright, 
Till she is tired, let Betty Foy 

With girt and stirrup fiddle faddle ; 

But wherefore set upon a saddle 

Him whom she loves, her ideot boy ? 


Certainly a sensible question, 
*“* wherefore set upon a saddle ?”? How 
will Mr. W. answer it? No doubt, 


he will say, there was no one else 


To bring a doctor from the town, 
Or she will die, old Susan Gale. 


Even the harnessing of the celestial 
steeds for the chariot of the sun sinks 
into insignificance before the prepa- 
ration of Betty’s pony, which being 
brought home, after, we do not know 
whether ** feeding in the lane,” or 
‘* drawing home faggots from the 
wood,” either ‘* in joy,” or ‘in 
pain,” (as if it concerned us to know 
whether he was not blind or spa- 
vined, ) | 
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—— Is all in travelling trim, 
And by the moonlight, Betty Foy 
Has up upon the saddle set, 

(The like was never heard of yet.) 


(We doubt not that indeed) 
Him whow she loves, her ideot boy. 


Well, Johnny is up without ‘* boot”’ 
or *‘ spur,” or “whip” or “ wand,” 
but armed with ‘his holly bough,” 
he makes ** a hurly-burly now.” Bet- 
ty now gives him her directions—her 
last admonition is really excellent— 
it is simple, and loving, and maternal ! 
Phebus’ advice to Phaeton will not 
bear comparison with this address : 


“ Johnny ! Johnny! mind that you 
Come home again, nor stop at all— 
Come home again, whate’er befall 
My Johnny, do, 1 pray you do.” 


Johnny answered with ‘ his head 
and with his hband,”’ 


And proudly shook the bridle too. 


The following description of John- 
ny’s joy after being mounted is su- 
perlative. What is the delight of 
Phaeton after receiving the reigns 
from his father, to it ! 


But when the veg moved his legs, 
Oh ! then for the poor ideot boy ! 
For joy he cannot hold the bridle, 
For joy-his head and heels are idle, 
He’s idle all for very joy. 


And while the pony moves his legs, 

In Johnny's left hand you may see 

The green boughs motionless and dead : 
The moon that shines above his head 

Is not more still or mute than he. 


His heart it was so full of glee, 
That till full fifty yards were gone, 
He quite forgot his holly whip 
And aft his skill in horsemanship. 


Oh ! happy, happy, happy John. 


Oh! ** happy, bappy, happy pair”! 
Johnny and his pony !—happy John- 
ny Foy!! happier far than Johnny 
Gilpin, both in the bard who sings 
your travels, and in your good-hu- 
mored hack. Well, Betty standing 
at the door observes, with joy, 


How quietly her Johnny goes. 


She rejoices in his silence, sees 





him turn “ the guide post right,” and 
watches him in maternal pride, till he 
is out of sight. 

Burr, burr—now Johnny’s lips they burr 

As loud as any mill, or near it, 

And Johnny makes the noise he loves, 

And Betty listens glad to hear it. 

We are told a line or two above 
that Betty rejoiced in the silence of 
her ideot boy—and really J hnny’s 
burr must have been ‘* as loud as any 
mill, or near it,”’ if Betty heard it af- 
ter he was ought of sight. 

Well, Johnny goes on : 

The owlets hoot, the owlets curr, 

And Johnny's lips, they burr, burr, burr, 

As on he goes beneath the moon. 

We wonder much it was beneath 
the moon,—the moon, no dout, drawn 
down from heaven by the attractive 
harmony of this divine duet between 
Johnny’s burring and the owlets cur- 
ring, Should have been dancing un- 
der his pony’s feet. We are now 
treated with a most novel and original 
description of the good-humour of the 
pony : 

For of this pony there’s a rumour, 

That should he Jose his eyes and ears, 

And should he live a thousand years 

He never will be out of humour. 

This would be strange if we could 
believe the next line. 


But then he is a horse that thinks. 


Balaam’s ass spoke, and Achilles’ 
horse prophesied—no doubt a greater 
gift; but Mr. Wordsworth makes us 
acquainted with the pony’s habit of 
thought in the very next line. 

And when he thinks his pace is slack. 


We wonder he did not make him 
fold his fore-legs over his breast— 
sure it would be natural!! Yet we 
think the following lines rather tend 
to shake our implicit credency in the 
thinking faculty of this. intellectual 
nag. 

Now though he knows poor Johnny well, 


Yet for his life he cannot tell 
What he has got upon his back. 


Well, Betty now ‘* not quite so 
flurried,” nurse-tends O/d Susan, 
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hands: her the ‘* porringer and plate,” 
talks diverting things of Johnny, till 
his delay becomes matter of fear and 
Suspicion ; but we will pass over the 


accurate registry of the hours, and 
tell only how 


Poor Susan moans, poor Susan groans. 


while Betty avers, ‘‘ He'll be back 
again,” betore eleven, 


As sure as there’s a moon in heaven. 


Well, tis twelve.—‘* The moon is 
in heaven as Betty sees,’ and yet nei- 
ther Johnny nor the doctor appears. 
** Betty isin a sad quandary ;’’ she 
‘* isnot quite at ease,” a strong ex- 
pression for maternal atlection—at 


length 
The clock is on the stroke of one, 


and away Betty sets out after John- 
ny, being urged thus warmly by sick 
usan, — 
« Nay, Betty, go! good Betty, go !” 
And how she ran, and how she walk’d, 


And all that to herself she talk’d 
Would surely be a tedious tale. 


No doubt indeed !—Well, she sees 
Johnny in every object, 


In bush, and brake, in black and green, 
*Twas Johnny, Johnny, every where, 


till at the doctor’s door 
She lifts the knocker, rap, rap, rap. 


The doctor peeps out, ‘ rubbing 
his old nighteap.” Betty Foy did 
not care ; and-we are sure we would 
not, if it was.a new Welsh wig the 
doctor rubbed. Well, she gets no 
tidings from the doctor, whom, as 
bad a messenger as her son, she for- 
gets to send .. 


To. comfort poor old Susan Gale, 


and passes on through the silent 
town, and on part of the road back, 
and yet she hears nothing, though 
like Fine-ear in the Fairy Tale, 
Mr. W. almost hears the grass grow- 
ing. The owlets,"“ fond lovers,” 
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are shouting to each other, nearly, 
“* yet not quite hobnob.”” Betty now 
is ** bent on deadly sin.” She per- 


ceives a pond, but she runs away 
from it, 


Lest she should drown herself therein. 


This is the best prescription that 
could be given to any person smit- 
ten with the insanity of drowning 
himself. 

Well, Betty at length sits down ; 
no doubt, ’twas time for her to rest. 
*Tis a wonder Mr. W. with his usual 
interesting minuteness did not detail 
what she did, as well as what she 
thought. Well, she thinks of the 
sagacity of the pony, and after that, 
if she met with fifty ponds, she 
would yun away from them all. We 
are now very near getting an entire 
history of Johnny’s adventures ; but 


the Muses, to whom Mr. W. has 
been bound 


These fourteen years, by strong inden- 
tures, 
deny him their aid. Heaven knows 
he would have served this double ap- 
prenticeship very ill, if he had no- 
thing to show for it but Johnny’s Ad- 
ventures, and such like olios of folly, 
impertinence, and inanity. Still we 
are told what Johnny might have been 
doing, viz. he might (** no unlikely 
thought !) have been bringing a star 
home in his pocket, or, perhaps, like 
honest Jack when he hires a hack at 
Plymouth, 


He’s turn’d himself about, 
His face unto his horse’s tail— 


or—or—or—but the Muses, most un- 
grateful hussies, whom Mr. W. 
** Joved so well,’’ and has served so 
long, reject his suit to tell half of 
what happened to Johnny. 

But see with what a start of admira- 
tion the bard kens Johnny again. Be- 
hold the effective power of the pas- 
sionate interrogatory : 


Who's yon that near the waterfall 
Sits upright on a feeding horse ? 
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Yor a guinea, every reader knows as 
well as Mr. W. But there isa doubt 
whether every one will equally re- 
cognize him with that fervent 
warmth of the poet, with that mix- 
ed feeling of love and wonder so 
finely described in this line, 


"Tis Johnny ! Johnny ! as I live. 


To be sure, Betty knew him ; she 
runs up, and Johnny burrs as usual. 
This shows Mr. Werdsworth’s great 
art in the epopeia ; it shows his pow- 
er in the creation of character—one 
of the bighest prerogatives of the 
Johnny is the only hero, with 
whom we are acquainted, that pre- 
serves consistency throughout—he is 
equally unique in the beginning, 
middle, and end. He burrs. He is 
‘* siaplex duntaxat et unus” The 
following lines, expressive of Betty’s 
joy on the recovery of Johnny, are 
really unequalled, in the entire 
range of the poetry of feeling, for 
simple pathos, delicate feeling, and 
real knowledge of the human heart 
and of buman actions, caused by 
such situations as that of Betty 
Foy !! 

And now she’s at the:pony’s tail, 

And now she’s at the pony s head, 

On that side now and now on this ; 

She's happy here, she’s happy there, 

She iswneasy every where. 

* * * % 


She pats the pony, where or when, 
She knows not, happy Betty Foy ! 


© 


After this unutterable joy, so unut- 
terably described, Betty’s short ad- 
dress, when, after the paroxysm of 
her feelings had subsided, she regain- 
ed the power of utterance, 


“Oh! Johnny, never mind the doctor, 
You've done your best, and that is all—” 


is admirably fine! There might be 
anessay written on the beauty, ten- 
derness and simplicity of it. Tosee 
its propriety it must be thus analyz- 
ed: Johnny was sent for the doc- 


tor; he loitered and burred away ; 


did not bring the doctor ; caused the 
most heart-rending uneasiness to Bet- 
ty Foy ; might have been the death 
of poor Susan Gale. It was natural, 
from all this, that Betty might speak 
harshly to Johnny about the doetor. 
Some writers would make her do so ; 
but Mr. W. with a deeper insight into 
the workings of the heart, does other- 
wise. She found her son whom she 
thought lost ; ber sudden joy. -ban- 
ishes all the anxiety of her recent sore 
rows, and the true heart of the mother 
cries out with inexpressible truth and 
tenderness, 


Oh ! Johnny never mind the doctor ; 


and in the next line, with more accu- 
racy of feeling, not only palliates, 
but strives to approve of his conduct— 


You've done your best, and that is all. 


She says no more; another word 
would spoil it. 

Now Betty, and Johnny, and the 
pony, returning home, meet with— 
whom ? 


Who is it bat old Susan Gale, 


who comes hobbling up the road after 
them, being cured by the anxiety of 
her mind, Thus the poet describes 
it: 
And as her mind grew worse and worse, 
Her body it grew better. 


Ye villagers, learn from all this to 
see the folly of engaging a doctor. 
Send a fool for him, and ye save the 
fees—itisenough. Let him not come, 
and ye are perfectly cured by taking 
a walk ofa frosty night out of your 
warm bed in the height of a fever. 
The four travellers now wending 
homewards, Johnny tells all his ad- 
ventures very briefly, ‘‘ like a travel- 
ler bold. 

(His very words I give to you) 

« The cocks did crow lo-wheo, to-whoo, 

And the sua did shine so cold.” 


A good conception; in seoth, ot 
ideotism, the cocks being the owls, 
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that Johnny was listening to all night, 
and the sun the moon, which 


—No doubt too he had seen, 
For in the moonlight he had been 
From eight o’clock till five. 


No doubt indeed ! if Johnny were 
not stone blind ‘Thus ends * The 
Ideot boy,” ** with the owls,’’- for Mr. 
W 


With the owls began his song, 
And with the owls must end. 


Very right. It was a song as long, 
drawiing, and disagreeable as the 
owlet’s hoot ; they should cease their 
notes together. Yet the mention ex- 
cites another association in the mind. 
-The owl is Minerva’s bird. Why 
should a tissue of idiotry and folly 
begin or end with any thing that couid 
serve for an emblem of wisdom ? Bet- 
ty Foy is a happy name fora heroine. 
Who can object to it? Does not Ler- 
ty Foy sound as well as Lallah Rookh? 
_Will it not start a spirit as soon as 
Lallah Rookh ? Yes, it will; but it 
_wi'l be the spirit of ridicule. 

I think this enough to prove, what 
I wish to prevent, the danger the po- 
-etical taste of this .country is in, if 
such a system of poetry be tolerated ; 
though with minds of a natural taste, 
or formed on just principles, it could 
be in nodanger. I think I need an- 
alyze no more of these tuneful silli- 
‘messes. Betty Foy was specimen 
enough of folly and false simplicity— 
“© ex uno disce omnes.’’ Alice Fell, 
or her ‘* wretched rag,’ which seems 
not to be a “‘purpureus pannus ;” 
and ‘‘ Goody Blake and Harry Gill” 
js really worth reading for a little in- 
formation ; for instance; a man can 
get a knowledge why coals are dear, 
and that they are so in Dorsetshire, 


For they come far by wind and tide. 


As alsoa man may learn, if he does 

not close his eyes, that he may have 

a chance of distinguishing objects : 
And any man, who pass’d her door, 
Might see how poor a hut she had. 
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As also that two poor old women live 
together in Dorsetshire in one small 
cottage, for the advantage 


By the same fire to boil their pottage. 


This is all we could glean from 
Harry Gill’s chattering and blankets, 
Xc. Mc. &c. except that. industrious 
farmers should allow all the crones 
and gypsies in the country to tear 
down their hedges, made for the pre- 
servation of their crops and pasturage, 
lest their teeth should ‘+ chatter, chat- 
ter, chatter still,” and lest all the 
wool in Great Britain should prove 
insuflicient to keep them warm. A 
very pretty moral indeed ! 

1 will quote the first stanza as a 
specimen of this precious production. 


Oh! what’s the matter ? whet’s the matter ? 
What is’t that ails young Harry Gill ? 
That ever more his teeth they chatter, 
Chatter, chatter, chatter still. 
Of waistcoats Harry has no lack, 
Good duffle-gray, and flannel fine, 
He has a blanket on his back, 
And coats enough to smother nine. 


This may be poetry—if it be so, 
and if it be with such Mr. W. thinks 
himselfa ‘* Hannibal among the Alps,” 
cutting his own road into the public 
taste, all I will add is, it is with stuff 
sourer than vinegar itself. But it is 
not for such Mr. W. is admired now, 
or will be so hereafter ; it is for some- 
thing else he is deservedly admired, 
and must be always increasing in ad- 
miration. I will have the vanity to 
say fewcan feel Mr. Wordsworth’s 
beauties more justly, or perhaps more 
intensely than | do, or appreciate 
them more highly ; but I am not blind 
to his faults from my admiration of his 
excellercies. What I have done, I 
have done for a good purpose, unbi- 
assed by any literary prejudice or 
base personality. The specimens I 
have chosen | think sufficient to point 
out his most glaring absurdities ; 
though his ‘* White Doe” would give 
rather a pleasant chace to the stug- 
hounds of criticism, and his Pedlar 
might be convicted of a great many 
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contraband commodities both in poetry 
and philosophy ; while in Peter Bell, 
his Pegasus seems to be haltered to 
the waggon. 

We cannot well conceive either by 
what association of curious thinking 
Mr. Wordsworth can liken a daisy 
in one place to Saint Peter or Saint 
Paul, which he does in thus address- 
ing that flower : 

Thou wanderest the wide world about, 

Uncheck’d by pride or scrupulous doubt, 

With friends to greet thee, or without, 

Yet pleased and w illing ; 

Meek-yielding to the oce ‘asion’s call, 

And all things suffering from all, 

Thy function apostolical 

In peace fulfilling. 


And in another place to Polyphemus ! 
By the way, this daisy puts me in 
mind of Burns. Let the Lakers learn 
true simplicity fromhim His ** Moun- 
tain Daisy” is worth all the daisies in 
Westmoreland ; nay, it and its little 
** neebor” lark are worth all the 
** Gardens of Gul,” with all the ena- 
moured bulbuls, in the entire range of 
European Orientalism 

The chief reason, I think, of these 
fanciful and ridiculous oddities ap- 
pearing so often in Mr. W. and his 
Brethren of the Lakes, is, that they 
write down every foolish and fantas- 
tical idea that flits over a poetical 
mind—in fine, every idea, good, bad 
or indifferent, that occurs to them 
from the most distant affinities, the 
most of which should have besa’ only 
fora moment laughed at by them- 
selves, and then forgotten, and not be 
registered as sillinesses to be laughed 
at by anation. The greatest minds 

may unbend and trifle in private ; but 
trifling will never contribute to the 
enhancement of poetical or public 
character. I could quote a great 
many of those fanciful follies, but 
I abstain. There is one curious 
thought which struck me very much ; 
it may be admired at first sight, but if 
looked into it will be discov ered to be 
very incongruous, calling an infant’s 
smiles ‘* feelers of love.’ What affin- 





ity is there between a child’s inno- 
cent seraph smiles and the disgusting 
members of some loathed reptile or 
insect ? 


There is a great propensity to such 
thoughts in the Lake poetry. Mr. 
Wordsworth tells us, it is in the fine 
arts, as in the affairs of life, and as in 
the scriptural apothegm, no man can 
obey two masters. Lord Byron tells 
us openly, we ‘* must not set up Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, Southey.”” And 
I think a little ** Anthropomorphitism,” 
or some sort of morphitism, is necessa- 
ry for our heathen imaginations, ere 
we can worship them. We cannot 
adore that unknown poetical g god, liv- 
ing in the cloudy imagination of the 
Bards of the Lakes. lf we must be 
made intellectual Ixions of—to em- 
brace a cloud—we must at least be 
tempted by the phantom of Juno. 
Mr. Wordsworth has gone far to prove 
that every great and original mind 
must create that taste by which its 
productions are to be appreciated and 
admired. We will allow that Mr. 
Wordsworth is a master-spirit, and 
has given a tone to the most of the 
poetical writings” ‘of this age. We 
should be glad to see his intuitive 
knowledge of the human heart, his 
holy communion between the pheno- 
mena of the external universe and the 
internal feelings, when it does not 
dive into mysticism, imitated ; but 
we must protest against the taste, that 
would adopt his idiotry, his affecta- 
tion, his riddling and ridiculous rusti- 
city. We(I mean the literary and 
poetical world, assured of their same- 
ness of thinking on this subject,) 
should be sorry to find the sweet 
chirpings of the grasshoppers or the 
divine harmonies of the nightingales 
ofthe English poesy, turned into the 
hoarse and ominous croakings of Win- 
andermere frogs. 

Now one word to the School in gen- 
eral, andI have done. Let them be- 
ware of that inanity. affectation, ba- 
byism, and adopted meanness, which 
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are well calculated “ to humble,” but 
not ‘* to humanize, purify, or exalt’ 
the human heart, in the minor species 
of their poetry, and they will be the 
most pleasing pastoral writers that 
ever piped on the Arcadian reed. 
Let them beware of mysticism in the 
higher order, and we shall see poetry 
that can claim the true title of subli- 
mity, and not that wild and wayward 
mysticism, which, like Wordsworth’s 
description of the cuckoo, is but “ a 
wandering voice,” ** a thing invisible,” 
‘a mystery,” a mystery indeed, so 
obscure, that we often have not even 
the shadow, much less the substance, 
of sense ; and striving as they do 
each to outrun the other in this ob- 
scurity, they often remind us of those 
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magicians who had lost their shadows. 
We tear the devil often amused him- 
self in hunting the students in magic, 
and he often ran them so close, that 
though at the end perhaps he missed 
the person of the hindmost, yet he 
sometimes nicked their shadows, and 
those who lost their shadows were 
generally accounted the best magi- 
cians ; so among the Lakers, they 
are generally the best who soar into 
the undefined and interminable re- 
gion of abstraction, and who have lost 
in the vacuum not only their sub- 
stance but their shadows. In the race 
of obscurity, their motto seems to be, 
on the plan of the magicians—The 
devil take the hindmost ! 


[From the New Monthly Magazine.]} 


RECOLLECTIONS. 
There is no man who has not some interesting associations with particular scenes, or airs» 


or books, and who does not feel their beauty or sublimity enhanced to him by such 


connections.’”’—Alison. 


** Wuen I passed Bakewell,” says 
a German traveller® who was visiting 
England, “I came by the side of a 
‘broad river, to a small eminence, 
where a fine cultivated field lay be- 
fore me. This field, all at once, made 
an indescribable and very pleasing 
impression on me, which at first I 
could not account for ; till I recollect- 
ed having seen in my childhood, near 
the village where | was educated, a 
situation strikingly similar to that 
now before me in England.” Feel- 
ings like these are amongst our rich- 
est and most valuable stores. There 
are, and there must be, in every man’s 
life, certain periods and incidents, 
the remembrance of which is full of 
pleasant and happy sensations. ‘J here 
is not a single person, however sullied 
and tainted with crime and wretched- 
ness he now is, who cannot look back 
fo the time of his early childhood— 
the days of his innocence and his hap- 
piness—with some throbs of anguish 


indeed when he reflects upon the 
change, yet with feelings, in the ex- 
istence of which all the better part of 
his nature is implicated. To those 
whose contemplations have not the 
same alloy, the remembrance of their 
young days furnishes unmixed satis- 
faction and delight. 

There are, however, besides the 
memory of our childish hours, a thou- 
sand sweet recollections which occa- 
sionally arise in the mind, of scenes 
and faces, and feelings, over which 
we pause and ponder. The practice 
is excellent, for it makes us both hap- 
pier and wiser. No pleasures of which 
vice is the basis can stand the test of 
time. At the moment of perturbed 
excitement thay may bear the sem- 
blance of delight, but in the lapse of 
years their false plumes will drop 
away. They will not stand the or- 
deal of quiet meditation. Our better 
and more innocent actions, on the con- 
trary, like mountains when we are 
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receding from them, grow more beau- 
tiful by distance, and we reflect on 
them with undiminished satisfaction. 
Independently, however, of the true 
and lasting delight which must always 
flow from the memory of good deeds, 
there are certain reminiscences which 
seem given to us as the heaven in 
which the shades of our departed 
joys are to reside, and where they 
become more pure and more delight- 
ful than in their earthly reality—re- 
miniscences, the value of which does 
not arise from the consciousness of 
virtuous action, but from the light 
which some of the sweetest feelings 
of our nature, even though they should 
be perished forever, leave upon our 
soul. Amongst these, the chiet are, 
the memory of our childish days and 
sports, when the heart was complete- 
ly gay, the intenser interest of early 
love, the deep and dearly-valued at- 
tachments of relationship, the un- 
alienable bonds of ancient friendship, 
and lastly, the strange and tender af- 
fection which the heart conceives for 
those inanimate objects to which it 
has become habituated. 

There is something in the charac- 
ter of childhood upon which the heart 
always dwells with delight. It is 
then that 


—guiltless beyond Hope’s imagining, 


the purity and innocence of our first 
parents seems reviving upon earth. 
In general throughout creation youth 
is happiness. What is so beautiful 
as the spring-tide of the year, when 
the trees are putting forth their ten- 
der bright green leaves? What pe- 
riod of the day can be compared with 
the freshness and soft brilliancy of 
the morning ?—too often shadowed 
ere night with clouds and darkness ! 
The young of all animals seem at 
this time to enjoy a period of perfect 
felicity, and the gaiety and sprightli- 
ness of the lamb and the kitten have 
passed into a proverb. The spirits 
ef a child are equally light. In eve- 


ry stage of after-life, the remembrance 
of these feelings carries a delight with 
it which the memory of later days, too 
often mingled with the consciousness 
of crime or error, cannot supply, 
Even the follies or the faults of infan- 
cy are of so light a dye, that we can 
look back upon them without sorrow. 
It is no wonder, then, that this period 
of life should have been so frequently 
dwelt upon by poets as a theme well 
suited to draw out all the “ linked 
sweetness’’ of theirart. It isa heal- 
thy employment for the heart and the 
affections, to meditate on this part of 
our lives ; for if we love to think of 
virtue and innocence, it is impossible 
that we can be entirely the slaves of 
vice. ‘* Suffer little children to come 
unto me,”’ says our Saviour ; ** of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Yet it cannot be said that there is 
no suffering in infancy, for the sorrows 
of the child are to it very severe. A 
child has many tormentors : nurses— 
strong and tyrannical play-fellows, 
who insult their weakness of mind and 
body, as Edgeworth relates of a school 
fellow of his, who seized him and 
smeared his mouth with some hog’s 
lard, which he told him was the fat 
of a dead man—and ‘ last not least” 
in fear, that awful abstract of authuri- 
ty—the school-master himself! The 
heart of no human creature ever beats 
with more terror, than that of a de- 
linquent school-boy beneath the en- 
raged eye of his pedagogue. It is a 
fine representation of absolute power 
and unlimited submission. When 
we attain our majority, however, 
these tremors leave us like our dread 
of ghosts ; and as we joke and laugh 
with him in whose presence we for- 
merly trembled, we begin to think 
our. fears were all of them very sha- 
dowy and unsubstantial It is the 
same with most of the griefs and mis- 
fortunes of childhood, which in our 
graver years make us wonder at the 
effect which they formerly had on our 
nerves. The remembrance of such 
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pains and troubles does not, therefore, 
detract from the pleasure with which 
we turn our eyes backwards to our 
boyish days. Of the peculiar delights 
of that time it is unnecessary to speak. 
Every one will recollect his holidays, 
and half holidays ; his little garden 
or his poultry yard, his rabbits or his 
singing birds, and the thousand other 
harmless amusements and employ- 
ments which used to make a long sum. 
mers day seem only one hour of en- 
joyment Nor will it be necessary 
to mention the names of those ancient 
gus on which the very learned 

artinus Scriblerus has left so full a 
commentary—the .1podidascinda, or 
puss in the corner, the game of chuck- 
farthing, which Julius Pollux calls 
Omilia, and the building of houses 
and riding upon sticks, #dificare 
casas, Equitare in arundine longa, 
which, says the same learned author, 
have been used by children in all 
ages ; though he doubts whether the 
riding on sticks did not come into 
use after the age of the Centaurs. 

Of our next recollection, the high- 
est and heavenliest of any, we know 
not whether we can or ought to speak 
in dull prose ; and yet should we 
touch our lyre, the harping of its 
strings would, we are afraid, be sadly 
unworthy of the theme, and, we hope, 
of the taste of our readers. It is not, 
however, a subject which suits with 
the solid and grave appearance which 
a closely-printed page of prose wears ; 
and we must, therefore, entreat’ par- 
don if the symmetry of our next page 
or two.should be broken with the 
number of beautiful quotations which 
even now begin to hasten from our 
pen. 

The ‘‘ soote season,”’ the May of 
our life, the time 


“When passion first waked a new life 
through our frame, 

And our soul, like the wood that grows 
precious in burning, 

Gave out all its sweets to Love's exquisite 
flame, 


is the true food for reverte, as the 
French call it, and always continues 
to be, until the spirit is blighted in 
the atmosphere of the world, and the 
world’s crimes have ‘‘ brushed from 
the grape its soft hue,”’ and left in the 
place of the purest feelings of our na- 
ture, vanity, and anguish, and ashes. 
The writer to whom the above lines 
belong, is the true poet of youth, 
with much or most of its follies and 
giddy-headedness, but with all its 
sparkling enchantment and bounding 
life. He knows the windings of a 
young heart as well as any one, and 
he tells us that the hallowed form of 
a first love 


— Lingering haunts the greenest spot 
In memory’s waste.” 


It is, indeed, a relic of Eden, an or- 
ganic remain of that former world in 
which innocence and happiness were 
the portion of humanity. This re- 
collection is the sweetest of our life. 
It was not well in a fair authoress to 
say 


«“ Time steals on in silence to efface 
Of early love each pure and holy trace.” 


But it is vain in us to attempt to 
describe those feelings of which the 
human heart and the works of our 
best poets are full. 

Mr. Godwin says, that a man’s re- 
lations ought to find no more favour 
in his eyes than any one else. For 
our own part we must say, and we 
think our readers will agree with us, 
that there is a something in the heart, 
call it affection, habit, or prejudice, 
with which we regard those who have 
given us life, and those with whom 
we have enjoyed it, that we are nei- 
ther able nor willing to transfer to the 
first man or woman we may happen 
to meet in Fleet-street ; and we must 
confess that were our father and the 
archbishop of Canterbury upset in a 
boat, we should feel very much incli- 
ned to save the former at the expense 
of the latter, even though his Grace’s 
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life were of infinitely more importance 
to the state. Nature has not given 
us such feelings in'vain, and we may 
safely follow them as the true guides 
to virtue and happiness. -In the in- 
dulgence of them, indeed, some of 
the finest and purest pleasures of life 
are to be found. ‘The man who does 
not remember, with tender regret, the 
circle of well-known and cheerful fa- 
ces which used to assemble round 
his father’s fire-side -the man who 
has forgotten the countenances of his 
own kindred, should look well to his 
heart, for he may depend upon it, 
that if his memory fail him in this 
point, all is not well within. The 
parental and filial affections are 
perhaps the most enduring of our na- 
ture, embracing as they do all the 
strong holds, which benefits conferred 
and received without any worldly 
sense of obligation to rouse pride or 
jealousy, are the means of securing. 
[t is an unfortunate feeling of our na- 
ture, that we cannot with unmixed 
pleasure look on the face of a bene- 
factor ; the integrity of man revolts 
at the idea of receiving an cbligation 
which he has not deserved ; his 
pride, his just pride, is roused at en- 
joying benefits to which his merits 
have not entitled him ; and it is in 
vain that his generous friend assures 
him that he does not seek, and will 
not receive,a return. No high and 
honourable man can feel a pleasure in 
reaping where he has not sown; and 
the most delicately conferred favours 
are nothing more than the donations 
of charity, where the person benefit- 
ted is incapable of making a return. 
But none of these feelings, which are 
so favourable to independence of 
character, have place between a 


father and a son, or where a brother 
receives a kindness at the hand of a 
brother. The receiver then accepts 
it freely, because he knows and feels 
that he should be equally ready to be- 
stow, and the gift itself is made, in 
the language of the lawyers, ‘‘ in con- 
sideration of natural love and affec- 
tion.’’ All the ties of friendship may 
be dissolved by unkindness or forget- 
fulness ; but the bonds of relation- 
ship, however they may be loosened 
by time or circumstance, can never 
be wholly broken. We scarcely re- 
member any where a finer picture of 
maternal tenderness than the story of 
the Widow and her Son, (in the first 
volume of the Sketch-Book,*) which 
is a fine portraiture of these beautiful 
affections of ourexistence. Thereis, . 
indeed, 

“ No sanctity of touch like that 


Wherewith a father blesses the bent head 
Of an affectionate and gentle child. —” 


The recollections of ancient friend- 
ship give rise to some of the pleasant- 
est feelings which we are capable of 
experiencing. Friendship arises out 
of the resemblance of characters and 
circumstances, and in general, where 
these are incompatible, no true affec- 
tion can exist. if the truth were to 
be told, perhaps it might be said that 
friendship is only an extension of the 
principle of self-love, and that we are 
attached to others only because in 
many points they resemble ourselves. 
But whatever may be the truth of the 
case, we shall not enter into a disqui- 
sition on the subject at present, or 
attempt to pass off upon such of our 
readers ashave not been recently at 
school, a few pages of Cicero de Ami- 
citia as our own composition. We 
only mean to talk about the pleasures 


* This is decidedly one of the best works which we have received from the other side 
of the Atlantic, though, by the way, we believe the author of it, Mr. Washington Irving, has 
long been, and still is, a resident in this country. His reputation as a writer stands very 
high in America, and it bids fair to do the same in England. ‘There is much both of fine 
feeling and fine writing in his compositions, although they may, perbaps, be thought by 
some rather too flowery. ‘The Sketch-Book is one of the liveliest and pieasantest periodi- 
cal publications which have been written in the English language for many years. 
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which the memory of long past friend- 
ship is capable of affording, the ex- 
istence of which fact, there are few 


whose heads are as grey as ours, that. 


can doubt. How feelingly Cowley 
speaks of the pursuits of his young 
days, which he enjoyed in the compa- 
ny ofafriend— — 


Say, for ye saw us, ye immortal lights, 

How oft unwearied we have passed the 
nights ! 

We spent them not in mirth, or lust, or 
wine, 

But search of deep philosophy, 

Wit, eloquence, and poetry, 

Arts which I loved, for they, my friend, were 
thine. 

It was a king of Spain, we believe, 
who is reported to have said, that 
there were four things to which he 
was particularly attached, old wine 
to drink, old wood to burn, old books 
to read, and old friends to converse 
with. There certainly is no trusting 
the characters of others without the 
test of long experience ; and it is im- 

sible that we can feel that sure re- 
iance on the friendship of a new ac- 
quaintance which we do when we 
grasp the hand of an old friend. Time 
tries all kinds of stability, and none 
more than that of friendship. He is 
a rarely fortunate man who can pass 
through life without check or change 
of any kind, and he is still more fortu- 
nate who finds that every mutation 
of life serves but to strengthen those 
bonds of affection which the earnest 
guilelessness of youth has formed. 
When we are young, the ‘conviction 
which we feel in the virtues of others 
makes us easily trust every semblance 
of goodness and kindness; and in 
the hour of youthful enthusiasm, we 
too often swear ‘* an eternal friend- 
ship,” which evaporates ere the sun 
goes down. In the lightness of our 
own volatility, we forget our vow, or 
in the unworthiness of the object we 
are absolved from it ; and we turn 
with the same trusting simplicity 
again to offer our heart, and to be again 
deceived. There is no remedy for 
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this misfortune but time, which teach- 
es us too truly that it is not in every 
breast that we can repose our glad- 
ness and our suffering, and that we 
are fortunate indeed if we can find 
one bosom which we can make the 
sure depository of our own heart. It 
is only upon a friendship like this that 
the mind can look back with pleasure; 
and how few are there to whom for- 
tune has given such a retrospect! 
With such a friend indeed at one’s 
side, who has shared every sorrow, 
and doubled every joy, who has been 
a light to our feet and a comforter to 
our spirit, how sweet is it to trace 
back the path of perils and disquie- 
tude which we have trodden together, 
and to muse over pleasures which 
were more delightful because we 
both enjoyed them. How sweet it 
is to think that our friend’s worth 
and virtues have been cherished and 
promoted by our means, while we 
acknowledge the reciprocal benefit 
which studying so pure a heart has 
conferred upon our own. There caa 
be no friendship amongst the wicked; 
the bond which holds them together 
is of sand ; and the same abasing self- 
love which united them, will break 
the chain of their union whenever the 
prospect of a greater gratification 
tempts them to desert their ally. 
What images does the memory of 
such friendships present—digust, and 
disquiet, and repentance. But in a 
virtuous friendship, even if death de- 
prives us of the participator of our 
best feelings, how very sweet are the 
recollections which in dying he be- 
queaths to us—of days passed in the 
activity of virtuous exertion, and in 
the pure emulation of virtuous pur- 
poses, of bigh aspirations after excel- 
lence mutually inspired and cherish- 
ed, and of one unvarying sentiment 
ot deep but useful affection, which 
could only be extinguished by death. 

How fresh and how delightful are 
the recollections of those scenes in 
which we have passed hours of inno- 
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cence and happiness! This attach- 
ment to local objects, wound round 
the heart by a thousand tender asso- 
ciations, gives rise to trains of thought 
im which melancholy and pleasure are 
sometimes beautifully blended. The 
slightest thing—a leaf—a simple flow- 
er—a low-breathed air, can raise a 
creation before our eyes, which we 
thought had passed away forever — 
St. Pierre heard a Frenchman in the 
Isle of France, sighing over the deso- 
late scene, exclaim, *‘ Could I see 
but one violet, I should die happy !”” 
He remembered amid the blight of 
nature the verdure of his own flower- 
clad vallies. The attachment of the 
Swiss to their country is known to 
every one, and how, at the sound of 
the ‘* Rans des Vaches,”’ the memory 
of their native mountains overpowers 
every other feeling. This air, says 
Rousseau in his Dictionary of Music, 
was so dear to the Swiss, that it was 
forbidden, under pain of death, to be 
played to the troops ; for it made 
those that listened to it melt into 
floods of tears, and either desert, or 
languish till they died, such an ardent 
desire did it excite in them to return 
to their native plains. A similar ef- 
fect is attributed to a Moorish ballad, 
which used to cause such immode- 
rate sorrow in all that heard it, that 
at length it was prohibited. It is 
said that the Rans des Vaches, to the 
ear of a stranger, possesses very few 
charms, and that it resembles, in rug- 
gedness, the mountainous country 
where it had its birth. 

There are higher, but not sweeter 
associations than those which we feel 
in visiting scenes which have been en- 
deared-to us by the gladness or the 
sorrowing which we have experienced 
within their precincts—these more 
dignified associations are connected 
with the highest moral feelings of our 
nature, such, for instance, as we feel 
when we visit the places where the 
great benefactors of mankind have 
wrought their works, or where those 
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noble struggles have taken place 
which are immortal in the hearts of 
mankind. Such is the plain of Run- 
nymede, where the great charter of 
our liberties was signed—such is the 
field of Marathon, and the pass in 
which the Spartan stood and perished ; 
such are the thousand venerable ruins 
which Rome presents to the eye of 
the traveller. ‘I can neither for- 
get nor express,’ says Gibbon, ‘* the 
strong emotions which agitated my 
breast, as I first approached the Eter- 
nal City. Aftera sleepless night, I 
trod, with a lofty step, the ruins of 
the Forum ; each spot where Romu- 
lus stood, or Tully spoke, was present 
to my sight.”’ It is in associations 
like these that almost all others are 
combined ; they recal the days of 
our childhood, when we studied the 
virtues and the actions of those illus- 
trious men, whose ashes have long 
been mingled with the common dust, 
and whose characters have become so 
familiar to our minds, that a senti- 
ment, almost like friendship, animates 
us when we think of them. 

What does Alison, in his excellent 
Essay on Taste, say as to these asso- 
ciations ? ‘* There is no nian who has 
not some interesting associations with 
particular scenes, or airs, or books, 
and who does not feel their beauty or 
sublimity enhanced to him by such 
connections ‘The view of the house 
where one was born, of the school 
where one was educated, and where 
the gay years of infancy were passed, 
is indifferent to noman. They recall 
so many images of past happiness and 
past affections ; they are connected 
with so many strong or interesting 
emotions, and lead altogether to so 
long a train of feelings and recollec- 
tions, that there is hardly any scene 
which one ever beholds with so much 
rapture. There are songs, also, which 
we have heard in our infancy, which, 
when brought to our remembrance in 
after years, raise emotions for which 
we cannot well account, and which, 

































though perhaps very indifferent in 
themselves, still continue from this 
association, and from the variety of 
conceptions which they kindle in our 
minds, to be our favourites through 
life. The scenes which have been 
distinguished by the residence of any 
person, whose memory we admire, 
produce a similar effect. ‘* Move- 
mur enim, nescio quo pacto, locis ip- 
sis in quibus eorum, quos diligimus, 
aut admiramur, adsunt vestigia.’’ ihe 
scenes themselves may be little beau- 
tiful ; but the delight with which 
we recollect the traces ot their lives, 
blends itself insensibly with the emo- 
tions which the scenery excites ; and 
the admiration which these recollec- 
tions afford, ‘seems to give a kind of 
sanctity to the place where they 
dwelt, and converts every thing into 
beauty which appears to have been 
connected with them ” 

_ There is a great deal both of beau- 
ty and truth in this extract. Every 
one of common sensibility must ac- 
knowledge this. And m:.y people 
must have found, as Alison says, even 
in the scent of a flower, the memory 
of happier days: More frequently, 
however, these sensations are so dim, 
that we only experience a vague idea 
of pleasure—a sort of sentiment of 
a former existence, which we are not 
able to analyze into any remnant of 
past circumstance. 

- We wish we could get Mr. Rogers 
and Mr. Campbell together, and make 
them argue the point, whether the 
Pleasures of Memory or Hope are 
greater, face to face, in verses like 
the shepherds in some of Virgil’s 
eclogues. For our parts, we should 
be staunch supporters of Mr. Rogers, 
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and for a variety of good seasons. In 
the first place, Hope is almost sure to 
disappoint you, for when the object 
is at length obtained, which has so 
long been the subject of your contem- 
plation, the reality is sure to be infe- 
rior to the mind’s ‘beautiful concep- 
tion of it ata distance ; on this account 
it is very wrong to read descriptions 
of fine scehery before you visit it, as 
you cannot help letting your fancy 
run on it, which will, ten to one, draw 
a finer picture than the original. Now 
Memory, on the contrary, throws a 
hue of beauty over objects which, 
when we were near them, were, per- 
haps, little better than disagreeable. 
With what pleasure do we remember 
past scenes, even though we may 
have suffered in them, and how pleas- 
ing do even our afflictions and griefs 
become, when they are softened and 
shadowed by the power of memory. 
And besides, we are sure of memory, 
but the visions of hope may all de- 
ceive and forsake us. The past can- 
not be annihilated, but what we an- 
ticipate for tne future may never ar- 
rive ; and then again, if it does, we 
know it is but too probable it will 
bring disappointment with it. Ihe 
mind also easily forgets past cares, 
and remembers only what is delight- 
ful and pleasant ;_ while, if we look 
forward to a mixed scene of joy and 
sorrow, our eyes commonly rest on 
the latter. In short, the one is a re- 
ality, the other a vision—the one is 
irrevocably ours, the other never may 
be so: ten thousand casualties may 
destroy the ‘ frost work’? of our 
hopes, but death alone can deprive 


us of the pleasures which memory 
gives. , 
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[For the Literary Journal.} 


MR. KEAN’S SHYLOCK. 


Arter being the subject of much 
doubt and expectation, Mr. Kean has 
arrived in this country, and present- 
ed himself before an American audi- 
ence. He has left the splendour and 
the plaudits of a London theatre, to 
encounter many prejudices in the new 
world. Some unsuccessful imitators 
had disgusted us with what was call- 
ed Mr. Kean’s style of acting, nor 
were first impressions in this gentle- 
man’s favour, he possessing neither 
personal advantages or voice, to claim 
‘instant admiration. His character is 
now, however, fixed as an actor of the 
highest grade. The faults of his per- 
son, the deficiency of his voice, are 
forgotten, when we behold the varied 
and accurate expression of his coun- 
tenance, or hang upon his accents of 
despair, anguish, or revenge. Mr. 
Kean’s conception and representa- 
tion of character are undoubtedly 
new. We are not certain, that in dis- 
carding the somewhat stiff manner of 
the Kemble school, he has not allow- 
ed himself too much latitude.—In 
endeavouring to be natural, he is 
sometimes puerile, and often would 
give an effect which the author 
never meant to produce. But, with 


all this, he is nature’s spokesman, 
and, in the representation of fierce 
emotion, dark malignity, fiendish 


art, or the deep feelings of passionate 
VOL. Iv. 





love, he is not to be excelled. Asa 
fair specimen of his powers, we will 
select his performance of Shylock. 
But first let us glance at the character 
of the Jew. He is of the despised, 
oppressed race of Israel, yet, in his 
wealth, he finds a consolation for the 
scorn, and an instrument of revenge 
for the abuse of the christian. An 
opportunity of vengeance offers, and 
is grasped with the eagerness of a 
sorely irritated mind. Even the love 
of gold, the cherished passion of so 
many years, fades before the vio- 
lence of this new excitement. The 
pertinacity with which the Jew claims 
the dreadful forfeit of the bond—the 
malignant calmness with which he 
beholds the hoards of gold laid at his 
feet—the demoniac fury which urges 
him even to the shedding of man’s 
blood—the hellish exultation he evin- 
ces, when sentence is pronounced 
against the merchant, and the reluc- 
tant belief with which he admits the 
utter dejection that accompany the 
conviction of the failure of his cruel 
scheme :——These were the principal 
points in the play to be exemplified. 
Kean’s manner, in the first part, ‘is 
that of the miserly, calculating Jew, 
and it is not until the entrance of An- 
tonio, that we suspect him of ought 
worse than usury. The sight of An- 
tonio seems to kindle his hatred, 
19 
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when he exclaims, ‘‘ cursed be my 
tribe if I forgive him.” We tremble 
for the merchant, and shudder, as with 
a sudden change of countenance, he 
smooths the wriakle of hate from his 
brow, and turns to his victim with, 
** Rest you fair, good signior.” 
The speech in which he recounts 
the bitter scorn—the personal indig- 
nities he has received from Antonio, 
was finely given. It was not said en- 
tirely in anger ; beneath his indigna- 
tion could be discerned a malignant 
pleasure, and, when he said ** Well, 
then, it now appears you need my 
help,” his eyes seemed to flash with 
ferocious joy. The conciliating and 
jesting manner he assumed while set- 
tling the terms of the contract, was 
admirable, and the performance of 


the whole scene may be pronounced 
without a fault. 


The passage most 
deserving praise, in the next act in 
which he appears, is the trembling 
eagerness with which he receives the 
news of Antonio’s loss, as he exclaims, 
almost breathless: ‘* What, what, 
what! ill luck,illluck ?” Andeven, 
while in his impious rapture, he 
thanks God, he still doubtingly asks, 
**Is ittrue; is it true?’? Butit is in 
the trial scene, that this gifted actor 
puts forth his strength. With what 
an unmoved air he listened to the 
Duke’s exhortation to be merciful. 
His reply was not spoken with vio- 
lence, in the loudness of anger, but 
with a horrid calmness in a subdued 
but chilling manner ; and he asked— 
‘Are you answered,” in a tone of 
bitter irony. So fiendish a counte- 
nance we wish never to look upon, 
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except when we know it is assumed, 
as when he sharpened the ready 
knife, and cried with a serpent hiss, 
* To cut the forfeiture from that 
bankrupt there.’”” We almost quaked 
before the glance of his 
eye, as he seemed to gloat upon 
his victim. As he gazed on An- 


demon 


tonio, his lips were slightly curled by 
the bitter smile of satisfied. malice— 
his eyes were bright and distended 
with the joy of his revengeful antici- 
pations; all the worst of passions 
were brought before our minds, yet 
he spoke, or moved not. We pass 
over many points, to notice his an- 
swer to Portia’s suggestion of send- 
ing fora surgeon, lest Antonio bleed 
to death. ‘Is it so nominated in 
the bond?” And the expression 
with which he raises his eyes from 
the paper, and says, with a smile 
which a devil might own, “I can- 
not find it, ’tis not in the bond.” As 
the court proceeds to award the sen- 
tence in his favour, his face becomes 
lighted by exultation, his whole form 
seems to throb with joy, he bares 
his hands, and grasps the knife with 
convulsive eagerness. But we can- 
not do justice to the sudden transition 
of his manner, the horror-struck 
doubting air, the fixed rigid counte- 
nance with which he hears the for- 
bidding clause. When he finds ut- 
terance, it is but a sentence of four 
words which he pronounces. But 
how are they pronounced! The 
fingers which had clenched the knife 
gradually unloose their grasp, and 
fall nerveless and slowly by his side ; 
the disappointed, dejected, almost 
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exhausted tone, in which he with dif- 
ficulty articulates,‘ Is that the law?” 
Surely this was the perfection of 
acting. We have beheld Cooke’s 
representation of this character with 
delight, and have dwelt upon it with 
pleasure. But, great as it was, com- 
pared to Kean’s, it appears a cold 
performance. Indeed, we will ven- 
ture to assert our opinion, that Mr. 
Kean approaches nearer to Garrick 
than any actor since histime. Kem- 
ble has more majesty; Cooke posses- 
sed more physical power, and though 
not a good, yet a finely modulated 
voice. Cooper has great advantages 
both of person and voice, but they 
are all deficient in that astonishing 
variety of expression, that power of 
reaching men’s hearts, and causing 
them to tremble, which distinguishes 
Mr. Kean. 

We have omitted many fine pas- 
sages in his Shylock. The faults of 
the performance were very few. 
His agitation on the discovery of 
Jessica’s flight, we thought, tendered 
a little on ranting. Of this fault, Mr. 
Kean should especially beware, as 


his voice renders him totally unfit 
for the attempt; his low tones are 
sweet and mellow, but when he 
raises his voice, it sounds huskey 
and broken. He has, also, some me- 
chanical faults, if we may so term 
them, which, though trivial in them- 
selves, often occur in the midst of 
his finest efforts, and endanger, or 
interrupt their success. He too often 
strikes his breast and head, and when 
he is expressing agitation, he is apt 
to pluck his sleeve impatiently, or, 
to use a plain word, to fidget. We 
are aware, that these motions, rarely 
introduced, produce a fine effect, but 
an actor cannot be too cautious lest 
they become fixed toa habit. Were 
it ours to control the studies of this 
wonderful man, we would fix him in 
the magic circle Shakspeare has de- 
scribed—never to step beyond it. 
He should devote his talents in throw- 
ing new light upon those intellectual 
treasures, and, in doing. justice to 
Shakspeare’s genius, be identified 
with Shakspeare’s fame. 
C. 
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Books for Children—We have already 
ventured to express our opinion of the 
importance of this branch of literature, 
in mentioning an excellent work of the 
kind from the pen of Mrs. Hughes, a lady 
now resident in thiscity. The subject is 
one in which parents in every walk of 
life, have a deeper interest than they 
themselves generally perceive,—an in- 
terest connected with natural and chris- 
tian obligations, as well as with personal 
comfort and respectability. Upon the 
character of the compositions put into the 
hands of children depend the profitable 
employment of their faculty of applica- 
tion; their moral bias, their general tone 
of thinking, and in some degree their fa- 
miliar deportment. We, therefore, in- 
quire earnestly after the productions fit- 
ted to accomplish the most good in those 
respects, and will never omit an opportu- 
nity of apprizing the public when we are 
successful in our search. Mrs. Hughes, 
the lady above mentioned, has put forth 
a second little volume, entitled ‘‘ The 
Metamorphoses, or Effects of Education, 
a Tale,” which we thiok equally com- 
mendable with the first, in reference to 
its utility for children more advanced in 
years and information. The only fault 
which could be ascribed to it is, perhaps, 
that in some parts it belongs to a sphere 
of duty and thought rather higher than 
that of the juvenile readers for whom it is 
intended; but as a whole, it is not liable 
to this objection. 

One of the best of the little volumes 
devoted to a similar purpose, which has 

ever been published, is a compilation 
made by a lady of New-York, with the 
title ** American Popular Lessons, chiefly 
selected from the writings of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, Miss Edgeworth and other appro- 
ved authors, designed particularly for 
the younger classes of children in 
schools.” Its design could not, in our 
judgment, have been more judiciously 
prosecuted ; a great variety of the most 
necessary and pleasant instruction 
drawn from the best sources, and skilful- 
ly recast, is brought within a small com- 
pass under a neat, appropriate form. The 
introduction, written by the compiler, ap- 


pears to us to be a performance of a very 
superior order, indicating powers of re- 
flection and diction, which should be em- 
ployed directly for the benefit of minds 
in full development. It possesses a kind 
and degree of merit so much beyond 
what we could have expected to find in 
connection with the enterprise to which 
it belongs, that it affected us with the 
admiration produced by the united influ- 
ence of surprise and positive excellence. 
We sincerely hope that no prepossessions 
of teachers or interests of booksellers in 
other compends, will prevent this of the 
New-York Lady from passing into gen- 
eral use, according to her enlightened 
and benevolent views.—NV ational Gaz. 


The first part of the first volume of 
Sanderson’s ** Biography of the Signers 
of the Declaration of Independence,” is 
just published. This part contains a 
view of the British colonies of North 
America, from their origin to their inde- 
pendence ; divided into three chapters ; 
the first, of the first settlements, charac- 
ter, and condition of the inhabitants ; 
the second, of the civil institutions of the 
colonists, and their political relations with 
the mother country; the third, of the 
wars which preceded the revolution.— 
The Declaration follows, with an excel- 
lent fac simile of the signatures. Next 
comes a very elegant biography of Joun 
Hancock, who properly takes prece- 
dence, as being the president of the illus- 
trious band, whose noble decision and 
wise foresight made us a nation. We 
learn that more than one of the most dis- 
tinguished characters of our country are 
lending their aid, to make this work, 
what it ought to be, a specimen of ma- 
tured talent, applied to the commemora- 
tion of the wise and virtuous founders of 
our republic. 


We are happy to learn, (says the Ala- 
bama Watchman,) that the Hon. Judge 
Johnson, of South Carolina, Judge of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, is 
preparing for the press a work to be enti- 
tled, “* The Life of General Greene.” 
Krom the literary character and reputa- 
tion of the Judge, no doubt he is abun- 
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dantly qualified to do justice to the un- 
dertaking. T'o do justice to the memory 
of a great man requires great talents. 


‘It requires a peculiar style, not met with 


in Common compositions. Since the pub- 
lication of ** The Life and Campaigns of 
General Greene,” it has been a subject 
of serious regret, that his memory should 
be transmitted to posterity by such an in- 
adequate biographer. But we now hope 
to see an able production, a complete life 
of General Greene. 


Yamoyden : A Tale of the Wars of 
King Philip, in six Cantos, by the late 
Rev. James Wallis LEastburn, A. M. 
and his Friend. 

A poem under the above title has 
lately appeared in this city. It is from 
the pen of a young gentleman whose 
premature death cannot be forgotten ; 
and whose memory will be long and 
fondly cherished by those to whom he 
had endeared himself while living, by 
his virtues and talents. It was writien 
at the early age of twenty-one, and has 
been prepared for publication by a gen- 
tleman of this city, an intimate friend of 
the author. Few subjects could have 
been selected better calculated for the 
display ef poetical talents. The History 
of the Indians, their manners and cus- 
toms at an early period, and the scenes 
rendered famous by their exploits—afford 


ample room for interesting as well as in-. 


structive detail. There are many pas- 
sages in this poem particularly striking 
for the sweetness as well as diversity of 
style: many of which we would with 
pleasure transcribe ; but as we under- 
stand, a full and liberal review will 
shortly appear, we for the present give 
the following remarks from the pen of 
the Rev. Dr. Jarvis, to whom the poem 
is dedicated : as also a few lines selected 
from the fifth canto. 

In a letter addressed to the editor of 
the Daaily Advertiser, and which was 
published in that paper some time since, 
Dr. Jarvis observes the difficulty it would 
occasion for any person who had not 
visited and become acquainted with the 
scenes and history of the Indian, to 
compose on that subject—proceeds to 
state the interest as well as extensive 
field laid open by the poet.—Mr. East- 
burn’s determination as regarded the 
poem—and the unfinished state it was 
left in by his early and much regretted 
qeath. After giving a short extract from 
the first canto, Dr. Jarvis remarks: 


« A short specimen of the versification 
is given. in the foregoing delineation of 
the Indian character, which was selected 
more on account of its counection with 
my own thoughts than of its relative ex- 
ceilence, when compared with the rest of 
the poem. There are many other pas- 
sages which appear to me to be far supe- 
rior to the extract which I have given. 
The story of Nora.the daugnter of the In- 
dependeit, and the wife of Yamoyden, 
are exquisitely pathetic ; and were it not 
for the fear of occupying so large a por- 
tion of your columns, | should be tempted 
to copy the greatest part of the second 
canto. Mr. Eastburn frequently tra- 
versed ail the scenes oi the poem, and his 
descriptions were written on the spot, 
with the accurate observation of a mind 
alive to the charms of nature, and with 
that glow of feeling which the admonitus 
locorum must produce in the soul of a 
poet.” 

Ip point of execution, the work is high- 
ly creditable to the printers, Messrs. 
Clayton & Kingsland. It is embeilished 
with two elegant engravings, designed 
by a young gentleman of this city, and 
engraved by A. B. Durand. Whulst on 
this subject, it would not be amiss to ob- 
serve the progress which the art of print- 
ing is making in this country. Several 
works have lately been published, both 
in Philadelphia and Boston, executed in 
a very superior manner, and highly cre- 
ditable to the publishers. We would 
particularly notice the works from the 


press of Messrs. Wells & Lilly, of Bos- 
ton. 


Extract from the Fifth Canto of 
Yamoyden. 


Thou, of the ocean rock! what eye 
Thy secret mind shall scan ? 

No conqueror now, no monarch high ; 
A lone, a captive man ! 

Thine was the chance, in regal sway, 

Amid thy panoplied array, 
And gallant pomp around, 

To meet thy last, decisive day, 

When war, along the kindling fray, 
With dazzling horrors frowned ; 

While myriad swords around thee moved, 

Flashing afar the blaze beloved ; 

And with thy name their battle cry, 

The charging squadrons rushed to die. 

But here, in Haup’s inglorious swamp, 

In subterrene, unwarlike camp, 

The stones his pillow, and the reeds 

The only couch he asks or needs, 

A hero lay, whose sleepless soul 

Was given the spirits to contrel 
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Of lesser men ; of heart as 
As thine, spoiled favourite of fate! 
And he was wise, as bold and true, 
To use the simple craft he knew ; 
His skill from nature came ; 
A different clime, a different age, 
Had scrolled his deeds in glory’s page, 
And proud as thine bis wreath had been : 
But ‘f unlike thy closing scene, 
* How more unlike thy fame! 
Thy strife was for another’s throne, 
For realms and subjects not thine own, 
And for a conquero:’s name : 
He fought, because he would not yield 
His birthright, and his father’s field ; 
Would vindicate thedeep disgrace, 
The wrongs, the ruin of his race ;— 
He slew, that well avenged in death, 
His kindred spirits pleased might be ;— 
Died, for his people and his faith, 
His sceptre, end his liberty! NV. ¥. Amer. 


The London Examiner compliments 
Mr. Irving, and his Sketch Book. The 
editor concludes a literary notice of this 
work, as follows: ‘* We trust this work 
will be read and admired by the British 
public. Nothing is more desirable than 
that the first fruits of American talent 
should be encouraged, that our ultra-ma- 
rine brethren may be excited to a rivalry 
in letters, which should at once forward 
their taste and refinement, and gain them 
a lasting literary repu(ation worthy to go 
down to posterity along with their glori- 
ous political fame.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Brit- 
ish Conference of Methodists of Liverpool. 
*‘ The conference approve of the request 
of the book committee to Mr. Warson, 
to prepare a review of the Life of the 
Rev. J. Wester, which has been recent- 
ly published by Mr. Sourney ; and the 
book committee are directed to circulate 
that review as extensively as possible. 
“It is resolved, That Dr. Anam 
CuARKE be requested to write a life of 
the Rev. John Wesiey, suited to the pre- 
sent times and circumstances ; that Mr. 
Henry Moore be respectfully requested 
to assist him, by communications and ad- 
vice, and that the work shall, when com- 
posed, be submitted to the examination 
of a select committee, to be appointed by 
the conference, and if approved, be re- 
ceived into our book room as a standard 


work.” 


J. Robinson, Baltimore, has just pub- 
lished, ** The difficulties and temptations 
which attend the preaching of the Gospel 
in great cities,” a Sermon, preached in 


the First Presbyterian church in the city 
of Baltimore, October 19, 1820 at the 
Ordination and I{nstallation of the Rev. 
Mr. Nevins, as Pastor of said church, by 
Samuel Miller, D. D. Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History and Church Govern- 
ment in the Theological Seminary of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States at Princeton. 


Proposals have been issued for publish- 
ing a quarterly journal, in Lexington, 
Kentucky, entitled, ** Western Minerva, 
or American Annals of Knowledge and 
Literature.” 


Agricultural Almanack.—A_ work, 
bearing this title, and published under 
the patronage of the Board of Agricul- 
ture of New-York, has just appeared at 
Albany. It owes its origin to the very 
intelligent Secretary of the Board, Solo- 
mon Southwick, editor of that valuable 
and interesting work, entitled the Plough 
Boy. 


M. Cuvier, in a late discussion in the 
chamber of deputies in France, observed 
that elemeniary instruction was for the 
most part given gratuitously, or ata ver 
small expense,in France. That 1,070,- 
500 children leara at this moment to read 
and write in the minor schools under the 
care of 28,000 masters; and that 46,000 
youths are admitted into the colleges, 
each paying a small tax of from 15 to20 
francs to the state. 


The Royal Spanish Academy have this 
year published at Madrid, a new biogra- 
phy of Cervantes. It contains important 
particulars of his life heretofore un- 
known; a likeness, said to be perfect, ta- 
ken froma family picture, aud a fac-si- 
mile of an original letter of the same im- 
mortal author. 


JEFFERSON CoLLEGEe.—Of admission 
into college. 1. The requisites of admis- 
sion into college, are, a thorough knowl- 
edge of the grammar of the Latin lan- 
guage, including prosody; ability to con- 
strue and parse Czsar’s Commentaries, 
and Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and to trans- 
late English into Latin; a knowledge of 
English grammar. arithmetic and testi- 
monials of good moral conduct; and 
each one to sustain an approved-of exam- 
ination on each of the above mentioned 
studies, by the faculty, in order to his ad- 
mission and regular standing in any. col- 
lege class. 
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Of the classes in College.—The first 
class is to be styled the Freshmap Class, 
The studies of this class comprehend Vir- 
gil, Cicero’s Select Orations, Cicero de 
Officiis seu de Oratore, Murrays’s Eng- 
lish Grammar, and Adam’s Roman An- 
tiquities, together with Greek Grammar. 

2. The second class to be styled the 
Sophomore class. The studies of this 
class comprehend the Greek New Testa- 
ment, the Greca Minora and Majora, 
Grecian Antiquities, Ancient Geogra- 
phy, and Nelson’s Greek Exercises. 

3. The studies of this class, compre- 
hend the natural sciences, Euclid’s Ele- 
ments, six books, Mensuration, Trigo- 
nometry, and Surveying, Algebra, at 
least through Quadratics, Spheric Trigo- 
nometry, Fluxions, Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy, Chemistry, Modern Ge- 
ography, aud the use of the Globes. 

4, The fourth class to be styled the Se- 
nior Class. The studies of this class, 
comprehend the Moral Sciences, Logic, 
the Elements of Criticism, as contained 
in Blair, the Philosophy of Language, as 
comprehended in Campbell’s Philosophy 
of Rhetoric, Moral Philosophy, Metaphy- 
sics, General History, together with the 
evidences of christianity. 

It is to be understood, however, that 
the Grammar School is in connection 
with the college, and is under the same 
regulations, wherein young men are qua- 
lified to enter any of the college classes, 

The best boarding from one dollar to 
one dollar fifty cents. 


Dartmouth College.— According to the 
catalogue lately published of this institu- 
tion, there are, besides the President, 
eight Professors and two Tutors. The 
Professorships are, of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy. of Divinity, of Sur- 
gery, Obstetrics and Legal Medicine, 
ofthe Theory and Practice of Physic, 
Materia Medica, and Botany, of Chymis- 
try, Mineralogy, and the application of 
Science to the Arts, of Rhetorick and 
Oratory, of the Latin and Greek Lan- 
guages and Literature. 

The whole number of Students is 230 ; 
of whom 8 are resident graduates, and 
66 medical students, exclusive of resi- 
dent graduates, 

The Libraries (including the Medical 
and Society Libraries) contain 12,000 
volumes, a larger collection, it is belie- 
ved, than is to be found in any other col- 
lege in the United States, except in the 
University of Cambridge. 





Bowdoin College, at Brunswick, (Me.) 
is in a highly flourishing condition. The 
students now in this seminary amount to 
102. 


The number of colleges in the United 
States, is 48. The two oldest are Har- 
vard, incorporated in 1638— William and 
Mary, in 169i—one in Massachusetts, 
the other in Virginia. 


Governors of the several Sittes, Nov. 
1820.—Maine, William King; New- 
Hampshire, Samuel Bell; Vermont, 
Richard Skinner ; Rhode-Island, Nehe- 
miabh R. Koight; Massachusetts, John 
Brooks ; Connecticut, Oliver Wolcott; 
New-York, Dewitt Clinton ; New-Jer- 
sey, Isaac H. Williamson ; Pennsylva- 
nia, Joseph Hiester ; Maryland, Samuel 
Sprigg; Virginia, Thomas M. Randolph ; 
North Carolina, John Branch; South 
Carolina, Thomas Bennett; Georgia, 
Jobn Clark; Kentucky, John Adair ; 
Tennessee. Joseph M’ Minn; Ohio, Ethan 
A. Brown; Louisiana, Thomas B. Rob- 
ertson ; Mississippi, George Poindexter ; 
Indiana, Jonathan Jennings; Illinois, 
Shadrach Bond; Alabama, ‘Thomas 
Ribb, (acting,) Missouri, Alexander 
M’ Nair. 


Post Office Affairs.—There are about 
4930 post offices in the United States, 
and we find all the post masters were 
born in America, except 161. They are 
compensated by a certain per centage 
on postages collected. The following is 
the state of their salaries for one year. 

Post Masters whose salaries are 


under 100 dollars, 3557 
From !09 to 500 dollars, 403 
From 500 to 1000, 33 
From 1000 and upwards, 27 
Of 2000 dollars, (this being the 

utmost limit allowed,) 10 
Total, of positmasters, 4030 


In all the above post offices, there are 
only about 103 clerks emploved, all of 
which were boro in America, but 9. 

There are 481 Mail Contractors, all 
of which were born in America, but 20, 
They bave various prices for their labour, 
according to the quantity of which they 
undertake to do. There are 27 who 
have less than 100 dollars ; some from 
100 to 500, 500 to 1000, 1060 to 2000, 
2000 to 5000, 5000 to 10,000, 10,000 to 
15,000, and one contractor bas upwards 
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of 30,000. These items, we hope, will 
be interesting to some of our readers. 


Public Lands.—An interesting docu- 
ment was, on the 17th Nov. transmitted 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
Senate, in pursuance of a resolution of 
that house at the last session, containing 
a bedy of information on the subject of 
the lands of the Uniied States purchased 
from the Indians ; the quantity sold; for 
how much sold, &c. &c. The sums which 
have been paid, and remain to be paid, 
under treaties made with the Indian 
tribes, to indemnify them for cessions of 
lands to the United States, is 2,542.916 
doliars. The expense of surveyivg ihe 
public lands, from 4th of March, 1789, 
to 3lsit Dec. 1819, has. been 4,242 682 
doliars. The whole quantity of land 
which has been sold by the U. States, as 
well before as since the opening of the 
Land Offices, up to the 30th Sept. 1819, 
is 20,138,482 acres ; and the amount for 
which it has been sold is 45,088,656 dol- 
lars. Of this amount, 22,229,140 dolls. 
have been paid, and 22,000.657 remained 
to be paid, at the close of sept. 18:9. 
The quantity of lands surveyed in the 
several | and Office Districts is 73,%05,- 
092 acres, whereof 18,601,930 acres have 
been sold, leaving 54,203,162 acres un- 
sold. The quantity surveyed tor milita- 
ry bounty lands, is 12,315,360 acres. 
The whole quantity of land purchased 
from the Indians by the various treaties 
and cessions is estimated at 181,978,536 
acres ! 

Let these sums and quantities be read 
aloud, and the reader will be startled at 
their sonorous magnitude.—.N ai. Int. 


On the morning of the 6th Nov. the 
cotton factory belonging to Mr. Holgate, 
at Kingston, Luzerne county, Pa. was 
destroyed by fire. The amount of loss is 
estimated at $8,000. 


The Board of Managers of the African 
colonizing society, propose to send out 
one or two vessels in the course of this 
month. Numbers of free coloured peo- 
ple are said to have made application to 

sent out. 


Slave T'rade.—Before the late circuit 
court in Boston, Hon, Judges Story and 
Davis on the bench, commenced the tri- 
als of Adolph Lacoste, and Joseph Find- 
ley Smith, for having been engaged ina 
voyage for the purpose of procuring 
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slaves. They were captured some months 
since, on the coast of Africa, by the Gy- 
ane, Captain Trenchard. The trial con- 
tinued until Saturday evening. The pro- 
secution was conducted by Geo. Blake, 
Esq. District Attorney, and the defence 
by J. T. Austin and Stephen Hooper, 
Esqrs. The jury found a verdict of Guil- 
ty in each case. 


President Boyer, who is now acting so 
conspicuous a part in the revolution of 
Hayti, was in the summer of 1800, a pri- 
soner in Hartford, and is well known to 
many of its inhabitants. He was one of 
a large number of French mulattoes, cap- 
tured by the U.S. ship Trumbull, capt. 
Jewett, and sent into Connecticut, where 
they remained prisoners of war for seve- 
ral months. 


The Medical Society of Paris have 
proposed as their prize-subject for 1821 
this point, ‘* Whether the existence of 
intermittent fevers can be called in 
question.”” The premium is a gold 
medal worth 300 francs. 


The sale of pews in the Cathedral 
Church in Baltimore, at auction, produ- 
ced upwards of 40.000 doliars ; some of 
them brought 1750 dollars. 


“Two common looking negro men 
were sold in St. Louis, (Missouri,) Noy. 
8th, at public auction; one was knocked 
off at $630, the other at g711.”—Good 
news for folks in a certain quarter—if it 
were not for Congress. 


It has been currently reported that the 
treaty which cedes the Floridas to the 
United States, has been ratified by the 
Spanish Government. This informa.son 
has not been officially communicated by 
the executive to congress. 


The Spanish Cortes have prohibited 
the importation of foreign soap into Spain 
or adjacent islands, Cuba, and all the 
Spanish islands in the West Indies. The 
Governor of Havanna has caused the 
law to be published, and ordered to be 
carried strictly into effect. The object 
of tuis law is to protect and give encour- 
agement to manufactures of Castile soap 
in old Spain. 


It would appear, from publications in 
the Boston papers, that the American 
and British commissiouers under the 5th 
article of the treaty of Ghent are entire- 
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ly at odds as to the true line; that the 
territory aud positions involved im the 
disputed limits are oi such unportance, 
that a compromise is not likely; and that 
it may be necessary. as provided by the 
treaty in cases of nop-agreement, to re- 
sort to the umpirage 0! a third party. 


Woot.—Isaac Smith, Esq. a farmer of 
Dutchess county, N. Y. sheared last 
spring nearly ¥0C0 pounds of wool, which 
sold to a manufacturing company tor 
about $5000. 


It is said thai during the last year about 
$300,000 in foreign geld coin, have pass- 
ed through the U.S. Mint,and been con- 
verted into Ameriean coin. 


Degrand’s report contains a list of the 
whale ships owned in the litile island of 
Nantucket, comprising seventy-two ships 
of from 200 to 350 tons each, besides 
many brigs. Independent of the whale- 
men, there are many other vessels em- 
ployed in the coasting and other trade. 
I: is remarked, that almost all the ship- 
ping of this place was captured or des- 
troyed during the late war, and that must 
of the above have grown into existence 
since that period. 


Princeton Theological Seminary. —It 
appears from the seventh annual report 
of the Board of Directors of the Theolo- 
gical Seminary at Princeton, New-Jer- 
sey, dated May 18, 1819, that the sum of 
$2,833 21 had been raised by societies 
and individuals, fur the suppert of neces- 
sitous students during the last year. 
*“ The number of students who have been 
maintained through the vear, in whole or 
in part,on the above funds, have been 
twenty-eight ; besides those supported 
by the proceeds of the several scholar- 
ships.” ‘Twenty-eigit female societies 
contributed the greater part of this a- 
mount. Of these societies, twelve were 
in the state of New-York. seven in New- 
Jersey, three in Pennsylvavia, three in 
Kentucky, two in the District of Colum- 
bia, and one in Georgia. 

Six Scholarships have heen founded, 
viz.—1. The Le Koy Scholarship. 

2. The Banyer Scholarship. Both 
founded by Mrs. Martha Le Roy, of New- 
York. 

3. The Levox Scholarship, founded 
b a2 Lenox, Esquire, of New- 

ork. 

4. The Whitehead Scholarship, found- 

VOL. IV. 


ed by John Whitehead, Esq. of Burke 
county, Georgia. 

5. The Charleston Female Sclolar- 
ship, founded by the Congregational and 
Presbyterian Female Association of 
Charleston, for assisting in the educa- 
tion of pious youth for the Gospel Miv- 
tstry. 

6 . founded by the first 


class in the Seminary in 1819, 





Harrison Hall will shortly publish at 
the Port Folio Office, a Law Glossary of 
the Latin, Greek. Norman, French, and 
other Languages interspersed in the 
Comimeptaries, by Sir William Black- 
stove, and various Law Treatises upon 
each branch of the profession, translated 
into English, and alpliabetically arran- 
ged. To which will be added, Transla- 
tions of the quotations in the principal 
American Reporters, Phil. paper, N‘o- 
vember 18. 


A statement of the quantity of beer 
brewed by the 12 principal table-beer 
brewers of London :— 

Stretton & Co. 21,199; Hale & Co. 
19,959 ; Charington & Co. 17,420; Wy- 
att & Co. 15,984; Barratt & Co. 15,113; 
Sandall & Co. 13,432; Satehell & Co. 
413,118 ; Edmonds & Co. 12,512; Simp- 
son, 11,574; Goding & Co. 10,387; 
Whiffin & Co. 9072; Rand & Co. 7,197. 


A Mr. Lefebvre has invented a pack 
of cards which contains the elements of 
botany. He has followed a system of his 
own, which he has developed in several 
discourses laid down before in the insti- 
tute. He places all the flowers in the 
world in four classes, Polypedales, Me- 
nepedales, Peregones, and compound 
flowers. These supply the place of the 
four suits, diamonds, clubs, spades, and 
hearts. The other divisions are likewise 
the same as at cards, viz: twelve mata- 
dors or figures ; and the plain cards, from 
ace toten, The latter are expressed by 
the stamina of the flowers ; and Linne- 
us’s 12 last classes supply the place of 
king, queen, and knave, on each of the 
four principal divisioas. These cards are 
called ‘- Boston de Flore.” 


In digging a cellar, a few days since, 
near Portsmouth plains, the skeleton of 
a man was dug up. The bones were 
about two feet below the surface, and 
without a coflin. He must have been a 
man of uncommon size, measuring more 
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than seven feet ; a very thick skull, and 
double teeth all round his upper jaw. 
This week another skeleton was found. 
They were probably aborigines.—Ports- 
mouth paper. 


The Halcyons.—It is stated that a 
set of religious entlusiasts has arisen in 
Marietta, illinois, who distinguish them- 
selves from other christians by the deno- 
mination of Halcyons. They believe 


that Aaron’s breast plate, called by the 
Jews Urim and Thummim, and which 
has long since been lost or melted at the 
mint of avarice, must be retrieved before 
the resurrection of the dead. 


Bank of the United States.—A docu- 
ment was on Saturday, the 11th inst. 
transmitted to the House of Represenuta- 
tives, in obedience to a resoluiion of that 
house, which will be of particular inter- 
est to many of our readers, and is so far 
of general interest, as the country is in- 
terested in the stability of the bank of 
the United States, and as it has been and 
will be a source of revenue to the United 
States, though a very unprofitable con- 
cern, so far, for those who thought them- 
selves fortunate in subscribing for the 
stock at its par value. It is the return 
made to the Treasury Department of the 

eneral statement of the bank of the 
United States and its branches, for No- 
_ vember last, being the latest received. 
Intending to publish the whole statement 
as soon as we can obtain a copy of it, its 
leading features only will be the subject 
of the present notice. 

The total amount of bills and notes dis- 
counted at the bank and its offices, is 
$26,921,329. The bills of exchange, 
foreign and domestic, are stated at 
$1,135,757. 

The amount of funded debt of the Uni- 
ted States (various) belonging to the 
bank, is $9,157,604, besides 278,000 of 
Louisiana 5 per ceot. 

There is due from the State Banks 

2 625,996, and there is due fo them 

1,175,905 

The deposits of the Treasurer of the 
United States are $847,705; those on 
account of public officers 1,507,613; on 
account of individuals, 3,794,267—1ma- 
king a total of 6,145,787. 

The item of ‘ Discount, Exchange 
and Interest,”’ is stated at $645,723, and 
that of ** Profit and loss and contingent 
interest,’’ is stated at $2,668,244. On 
the opposite side we find the debt from 
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certain individuals in Baltimore stated at 
$2,540,000; the “ real estate, perma- 
bent expenses and bonds,”’ at $1,393,247 
** deficiencies,” at $310,445, and some 
Smaller items. 

The amount of specie on hand is very 
large, being $6,051,499, besides 671,000 
dollars in a course of remission or trans- 
mission. 

The amount of Bank and Branch notes 
is stated at 11,621,380; the amount 
thereof on hand at 6,295,992—leaving 
for the amount of notes in circulation the 
ditference between these two sums. 

The document at large shall be pub- 
lished in a short time. The above, it 
will be observed, are particulars ga- 
thered from the statements, a general 
view of the whole of which only can af- 
ford an acctrate idea of the business and 
state of the bank.—W at. Int. 


Country Bank Notes in England. A 
stamp of great difficulty of imitation has 
been contrived, and preparations are 
making at the stamp-office, for stamping 
all the Country Bank Notes with this 
stamp, after the new year, by which 
means the revenue collected on Country 
Bank Notes will be secured, while the 
notes themselves will be protected from 
the forger—because he cannot forge the 
note without also forging the stamp. 

This stamp is combined with beautiful 
coloured printing, intended pearly to co- 
ver the back of the note, so as to preclude 
the necessity, and also to save the ex- 
pense at present incurred by many coun- 
try bankers in printing a back to their 
notes by way of security, that security 
being thus given them by the govern- 
ment gratis. 

It is proposed also to connect this with 
a change in the paper for the Country 
Bank Notes, by substituting a descrip- 
tion of paper, the water-mark and ap- 
pearance of which can only be produced 
in its first construction at the paper-mill ; 
whereas there are various ways of forging 
the present water-mark in ordinary pa- 
per, which may be purchased in any sta- 
tioner’s shop. 


Electric Fluid.—An_ extraordinary 
phenomenon was lately observed at 
Thorncliffe Ironworks, pvear Sheffield. 
During a tremendous thunder-storm the 
workmen, in presence of all the resident 
proprietors, were casting a tilt shaft, 
about 5 tons weight, in a perpendicular 
mould : when the casting was nearly 
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complete, the liquid mass suddenly shot 
up, like a cataract of fire fro:n the orifice 
of a voleano, and, mingled with clouds 
of heated sand, fell in red hot flakes on 
every side. Ofabout 40 persons present, 
22 were burnt more or less severely, 
nine of whom are since dead. The im- 
mediate cause of this unparalleled catas- 
trophe seems beyond ascertainment. 
From any failure of the cast-iron moulds 
it could not be—they were found perfect 
after the accident: from moisture within 
the pit seems nearly as impossible, the 
casting having been comparatively com- 
pleted before the eruption. It is the 
opinion of the proprietors that some com- 
munication took place between the elec- 
tric fluid, with which the atmosphere was 
highly charged at the time, and the dense 
sulphurous vapour arising frem the up- 
right column of moiten mineral in its 
matrix, whereby at: explosion, resem 
bling an earthquake im violence and 
noise, was occasioned. 


Magnetic Electricity.—The celebrated 
Danish naturalist, Oersted, has discover- 
ed a method of producing magnetical ef- 
fects by means of electricity. The ap- 
paratus employed for this purpose is se 
powerful, that it caw melt an iron wire 6 
inches long and 1-175th in diameter. 
‘The experiments have proved that elec- 
tricity has a great influence upon metals : 
and that the magnetic needle may be 
made to vary 60 min. by its influence. 
These effects seem to indicate laws oi 
magnetism entirely unknown hitherto. 
M. Oersted continues his experiments 
‘on this interesting subject. 


Botanical Curiosity.— About two years 
ago the papers announced the arrival of 
a considerable botanical curiosity in the 
University of Cambridge, namely, the 
Tree Pink, from the island of Seriphos, 
in Greece; seat in a living state, to the 
botanical garden of that university, by 
Mr. Rawson, of Halifax. This plant, the 
Dianthus fraticusus of Linnzus, is now 
in full flower at Cambridge, Jt blossom- 
ed, for the first time, upon the 17th alt, 
in the evening. This beautiful shrub, 
promising ‘so great an ornament to the 
green-houses of this country, has already 
attained the height of two feet. The 
stem is twisted, woody, brittle, and hard, 
covered with a dark cloven bark; the 
leaves grow in tufts, and the flowers, 
which are numerous, are solitary, The 


petals are shorter than when the plant 
flowers in its native country, but exhibit 
a very beautijul appearance. 


Reaping Corn.—The French claim the 
merit of a new discovery of great mport- 
ance to agriculture and public economy, 
in the advantages which, according to 
them, result from the practice of reaping 
corn before it is perfectly ripe. This 
theory, which has just been promulgated 
by Mr. Cadet de Vaux, originates with 
M. Saltes, of the Agricultural Society of 
Beziers. ©The fol!owing are the particu- 
lars;—Corn, reayed eight deys before 
the usual time, is, in the first place. se- 
cured from the dangers which threaten 
it at that time: this is only accidental ; 
but a positive advantage is, that the grain 
is fulier, larger, finer, atid that it Is never 
attacked by the weevil, The truth of 
these assertions hus been proved by the 
most conclusive comparalive experi- 
ments upon a piece of corn, one half 
of which was reaped before the usual 
time, and the other half at the degree of 
maturity fixed by the ordinary practice. 
The first potion gave a hectolitre of 
corn more for half a hectar of land. Af- 
terwards an equai quantity of flour from 
the wheat of each portion was made into 
bread; that of the corn reaped green 
gave seven pounds of bread more than the 
other in six decalttres. Lastly, the wee- 
vil attacked the corn which was cut ripe ; 
the other wasexenipt from it. ‘The pro- 
per time for reaping is that when the 
grain, on being pressed between the fin- 
gers, has a doughy appearance, like the 
cruinb of bread just hot from the oven, 
wheo pressed in the same manner, 


Mulberry Trees.—\n au historical ac- 
count of Fruits lately published under 
the title of ** Pomarium Britannieum,” 
is an interesting description of the Mul- 
berry-tree, to which the author adds, 
** Should a few spirited land- proprietors 
make the experiment of grubbing up 
their hedge rows, and planting fences of 
mulberry-trees, | have we doubt but that 
in afew years they would reap as good a 
profit from their hedges as from .heircora. 
it would find immediate employ for 
many labourers, and wou!d in time re- 
quire the assistance of thousands of the 
lower classes to gather the leaves, and 
attend to the breeding and feeding of the 
silk worms; the winding of the silk, &«. 
Indeed, the whole process is caiculated 
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as an employ for the aged and the infirm, 
who being unable to do laborious work, 
must now, of necessity, add to the weight 
of the parochial taxes. 1] am (says Phil- 
lips.) fully of opinion that it would be the 
foundation of a permanent reduction in 
the poor-rates, which must continue to 
augment, uniess employ be found equal 
to the increase of the population. 


Felling of Timber.—Mr. T. A Knight 
has ascertained, by direct experiment, 
that there is astriking Jifference between 
the properties of spring and winter feil- 
ed timber; the former absorbing much 
more moisture than the other. He is of 
Opinion, that oak timber would be much 
improved, if the tree, after being barked 
in the spring, was permitted to stand till 
the following winter. 


Preservation of Fruit Trees.—To pre- 
vent gumming, or that spontaneous ex- 
udation which injures the growth of the 
tree, horse-dung, clay, sand, and pitch- 
tar, form a composition, with which, after 
tie fruit trees are cleaned and tied up, 
their trunks and stems are to be com- 
pletely covered. 


Elder.--The leaves of the elder tree 
are often put into the subterraneous paths 
of the moles, to drive them from the gar- 
den. If fruit-trees, flowering shrubs, 
corn, or vegetables, be wiped with the 
green leaves of elder branches. insects 
will not attach to them. An infusion of 
these leaves in water is good to sprinkle 
over rose-buds and other flowers subject 
to blights and the devastations of cater- 
pillars. 


Grand Map.—On the summit of the 
mountain of Meéuil-la~-Horgne, in the de- 
partment of the Meuse, theze is at present 
an establishment of geographic engineers 
appointed to draw up a grand map of 


France. At night, fires are kindled, 
which correspond with other points, and 
serve for the trigonometrical measure- 
ment. 


Asiatic Languages.—The King of 
France has issued an ordinarice autho- 
rising the Secretaries of the Académie 
Francaise, and the Acadamie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-lettres, to accept the le- 
gacy of 24,000 francs bequeathed to 
them by the late Count Chassebeeuf de 
Volney, with the view of exciting the 
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philosophic study of languages, and en- 
couraging every undertaking that may 
tend to put in practice a method invent- 
ed by the testator for transcribing the 
Asiatic languages in European charac- 
ters. 


The Pantheon —The busts of cele- 
brated lialians, which have hitherto 
adorned the Pantheon at Rome, were 
lately removed to a gallery prepared for 
that purpose in the Capitol, where it is in 
contemplation to form a museum of all 
the celebrated men that Italy has pro- 
duced. 


Greece.—It is curious to observe the 
gradual disuse of Greek among the 
Greeks produced by the change of their 
residence. Iu Greece the Turks speak 
only Greek ; in Constantinople the 
Greeks speak both Greek and Turkish, 
but enly the former to each other; in 
Asia Minor, along the coast, they can 
speak Greek when addressed in it, but 
talk Turkish to each other. And in the 
interior parts of Asia Minor, they know 
no other language than Turkish. 


Rein-deer imported and established in 
the Netherlands.—Two rein-deer, a male 
and a female, brought from Lapland in 
the month of November last, are now 
living at liberty, in a gentleman’s park, 
two leagues from the city of Ghent. Not 
only have they supported the change of 
climate extremely well, but the female 
has lately produced a young one, which 
it is hoped will live: this is the first in- 
stance of the kind, it is said, in a tempe- 
rate climate; and is the more remarka~- 
ble, as a number (fourteen) were some 
years ago brought inie Scotland, a cli- 
mate aad country appaie: “'y more suita- 
ble for them, yet all of thei, progressive- 
ly, dropped off, and the endeavour to na- 
turalize them completely failed. 


Science cultivated and patronized in 
South America.—It is with pleasure we 
take occasion to observe that the war of 
politics and of arms has not so totally ab- 
sorbed the talents of the South Ameri- 
cans, but that sc'ence has a share of their 
attention. In the year 1819 \~as publish- 
ed, at Buenos Ayres, a ** Memorial (or 
Essay) on the progressive Dilatation of 
the Air of the Atmosphere,” by Dr. Jo- 
seph Redhead. The name of the author 
seems to infer British origin; but, no 
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doubt, he expected to find readers among 
the native Spaniards. The work is print- 
ed at the press of the Independency ; ; 
which shows that the government is not 
insensible to the claims of science, nor 
reluctant to afford its patronage. 


Dyeing Cloth in the Piece.—It is uni- 
versally known, that when cloth is dyed 
in the piece, the colour only fixes itself 
on the two surfaces, and hardly pene- 
trates the middle of the cloth, so that 
when it is cut, the inner part appears 
white, or, at most, only faintly coloured, 
which is an ivcontestible proof that it 
has been dyed in the piece Some co- 
lours, the cochineal scarlet, for example, 
can only be properly given to the cloth 
after it is manufactured, because the ope- 
rations of carding, spinning, and fulling, 
would destroy the beauty of the dye: on 
this account, the cocbineal scarlet is the 
dye which sinks the least inte the texture 
of the cloth, and shows the white seam 
very distinctly. The Count de la Bou- 
lave-Marsillon. director and professor ia 
the school of the Gobelins, has contrived 
avery simple and ingenious process for 
remedying this inconventence. He sup- 
poses that the water with which the cloth 
is suaked before it is immersed in the dye 
vat, resists the introduction of the colour- 
ing matter within its fibres, and compels 
it to remain and be fixed on the surface. 
Tbe author of this invention proceeds in 
the following manner: he fixes at the 
bottom of the boiler a kind of rolling 
press, the two cylinders of which are pa- 
rallel to each other, and of course are as 
long as the breadth of the cloth to be 
dyed, and may be fixed at any requisite 
distance from each other, according to 
the thickness of the cloth. The cylin- 


ders are entirely immersed in the colour 
bath. At opposite extremities of the 
boiler are fixed two winches, the axis of 
which are parallel to those of the cylin- 
der. The piece of cleth is then fixed 
round one of the winches, and is wound 
off to the other, passing in its way through 
the cyliuders of the rolling press, which 
are set so close to each other as to press 
the cloth considerably. This operation 
is continued backwards and forwards, 
from one winch to the other, till the dye 
is of sufficient intensity. The effect pro- 
duced by this contrivance is obvious ; 
the pressure of the cylinders forces out 
of ihe cloth the water which it bad im- 
bibed, and the colouring matter being 
instantly presented to it, meets with no 
obstacle to its thorough penetration. 


Copperplate Printing —The following 
is from ihe report of the Central Jury, 
on the productions of French incuustry 
exhibited in the Leuvre, in 1819 :—* M, 
Gonord exhibited, in 1806, porcelain on 
which copperplate engraving had been 
transferred by mechanical means. He 
bas again appeared at the exhibition of 
1819, with some specimens of the same 
art perfected, arrived at a singular but 
undoubted result. An engraved copper- 
plate being given, he will use it for the 
decoration of pieces of different dimen- 
sions, and, by an expeditious mechanical 
process, enlarge or reduce the design in 
proporticn to the piece, without changing 
the plate, The certainty of the process 
has been corroborated by the Jury, who 
were admitted by M. Gonord into his 
works. In consequence of their report, 
the Jury decreed a gold medal to M, Go- 
nord.” —Anuales de Chim. XII. p, 94. 
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MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


Qu. 10. Answered by M. Berree.—Let x represent the required arc, 
then we have x X sin. x = max. 
By taking its differential, sin. x X dx + xcos. xdx=o0; or, when re- 
sin. x 
duced, x = — 





=— tang. x. That is, the arc is equal to minus its 
Cos. x 


tangent. It will be found that, in continuing to go round the same circle, 
x may have an infinite number of values ; and these may be calculated by 
the common trigonometrical formule. 


Qu. 11. Answered by the Proposer.—Supposing m less than n, we have 
1—az™ 





by division = 1— a fon — gm n+ 7m — mim + ain — Ke. 
1 —z" 
m 
Now let x = 1, and we have — = 1 — 14+ 1—1+4+1—1+&c. 
‘ n 

In which m and n may have any possible values rational or sured; and 
therefore all the values of the neutral series are subject to the law of con- 
tinuity. 

Qu. 12. Answered by the Proposer.—Let r= the radius of the earth, 
taken as a sphere, g = the gravity on its surface, x = any distance on the 
horizontal plane, reckoning from the point in which the plane touches the 
surface of the earth, and y = the distance from the centre of the earth to 
the variable extremity of x. 

2 


r 
By the law of gravitation. 





= the gravity at the extremity of y, and 


r gx 





consequently by the resolution of forces == the force along x direct- 


y° 
ed to the point of contact; but when z is extremely small y= r, and in 
ge gs 
= —, which force is evidently proportional to the 
r 
distance z. From this law of force it is well known that the curve de- 
scribed by a particle about the point of contact, must be an ellipse having 


this limiting case 





, 
its centre in the point of contact; and the periodic time is 2 6 /—, 


g 
where 6 — 3.1416. 


Qu. 13. Answered by Mr. M. Berree. Let x =the required arc ; then 
by the question 2™ X cosec.” x == max : the differential of which is mz™— ! 
dz X cosec.” + — nx™ cosec.—12z X cot. x % cosec. x X dx 0; or by 
reducing mz™—1— nxz™ X cot. x =0; or m — nz cot. x = 0; transpos- 

m m 


== —- tang. z; and if mand n be assumed each 


ing and dividing, x = 





n cot. x n 
equal to unity, the arc will be equal to its tangent. 
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Qu. 14. Answered by the same. Let x? and y’ denote the two squares ; 
a? 





then 2? y? = 2? — y’ and y’ = 9 , where it is ebvious we have only 
1 


to make 2? + 1, 4 square. Paces a+ 1=(¢#—m)?=—2?— 2 ma + 


m — 1 m? — | m? + 1 
ol Aeon ama Ges fer Ye +i=( ) i a 
2m 
x? Pasi m?— 1 
fare: —) * +) 


um? + 1 
be taken at MoE 























; where m may 





If, in the expressions of x? and y’, we spacer — ~ fo m, we get 2? = 


es G-)-Cs 


(= : 
m es 
m? 
same as before . so that the substitution of any number and its reciprocal 
1 


will produce the same squares. If m be assumed = 2 or —, we get in each 
2 











9 9 
case x? = — andy’ = —. 
16 25 
1 1 
Qu. 15. Answered by H. Let — and ——be the required members ; 
x mx 
1 1 1 1 
then, by the conditions of the question, — — and —— — — must be 
x m’ x? mz x? 
both squares ; multiplying them by m? 2” 
m? « — 1 =a square and mz —m’ = a square. 
v? + m’ 


Put mz — m? — v’, whence x = — 





; substituting this value of x ia 





m 
the equation m? s — 1=— a square, we have m*+ v? m— 1= a square, 
where m or v may be taken at pleasure. 

If we put m = 1, this last expression becomes a square whatever we 

1 1 
substitute for v; so that and fulfil the conditions of the 
v +i v +1 

question independently of v. But as the required numbers become equal 
to each other in this case, put m = 2, which will give 7+ 2 v0? =a square. 
Assume for the root of this square 3-++ r (v-+1), and we obtain, by re- 
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ducing and dividing by v + 1, r’? (vo +1) + 6r=—2 (v— 1 whence v= 
r+ 6r+2 3 


2—r 
1 e 2 1 1 1 
— = —, — &, and 
x & 13 





. By substituting for r we get v = 1, 3, 9, — &c. whence 


a 


d 


—=——, — &e. 


mx 5 13 





In like manner, if we make m= 5, we way obtain, by a similar investi- 
gation, v= 2, 3, 9, &c. and 


5 


—=——, — &. 


x 


29 34 
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tL 


1 1 
—=—, — ke. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 
Of the Weather in New-York, for the Month of November, 1820. 
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This has been the 
‘coldest November 
experienced in this 
city since 1810. The 
‘snow and hail which 
fellon the Ilth and 
12th, amounted to 
‘between 5 and 6 
‘inches in depth. 
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